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CHARLES CARPENTER GOSS 


By H.C. Pearson 


When Colonel Charles Carpenter 
Goss died at his home in Dover on 
Monday, May 3, 1915, the state of 
New Hampshire lost one of its best 
citizens, one of its most successful and 
enterprising business men, one of the 
real forces in its financial and political 
life. And thousands of men and 
women mourned with genuine grief 
the loss of one whom they had known 
and loved as a genial, kindly, help- 
ful, sincere friend. 

Colonel Goss was born in that part 
of the town of Epsom known as Goss- 
ville on February 9, 1871, the eldest 
son of John A. and Electa (Carpen- 
ter) Goss. On both sides of his 
ancestry he was descended from early 
New England colonists and Revo- 
lutionary soldiers, sturdy pioneers of 
central New Hampshire. His mother’s 
father, the late Charles H. Carpenter, 
for whom Colonel Goss was named, 
was one of the most successful and 
respected men of his time and section. 

Mr. Carpenter was for many years 
president of the Pittsfield National 
Bank, and in 1876 he made his son- 
in-law its cashier, so that the young 
Charles went in that year, with his 
parents, to Pittsfield to reside. There 
he attended the public schools, sub- 
sequently was enrolled at Phillips 
Exeter Academy and finished his 
preparation for college with a private 
tutor, the late Professor Amos Had- 
ley of Concord. 

Mr. Goss entered Dartmouth Col- 
lege in September, 1889, and gradu- 
ated in June, 1893, receiving the 
degree of Bachelor of Science. At 


Hanover he was popular and promi- 
nent, a good student, but interested 
in all the activities of college life as 
well as in his books. He was a mem- 
ber of the Phi Zeta Mu society of the 
Chandler Scientific School, now the 
Eta Eta chapter of the Sigma Chi 
fraternity, and of the Tiger senior 
society. He was a member of the 
Phillips Club, served as treasurer of 
the college baseball association, and 
was business manager of the first 
Dramatic Club in the history of the 
college, which produced ‘‘ The Rivals’’ 
under his direction with great success. 
From this bud has flowered the fame 
which Dartmouth now enjoys in 
college theatricals and which is typi- 
fied by the beautiful little theater in 
Robinson Hall at Hanover. 

By inheritance, by inclination and 
by training Mr. Goss was destined 
for the banking business, and he 
entered upon it, his life work, as soon 
as he had completed his college course. 
Previously, during school and college 
vactions, he had assisted in his father’s 
National and Savings banks at Pitts- 
field, so that it was not as a neophyte 
that the young college graduate 
went to Boston from Dartmouth and 
gained experience there in the great 
National Shawmut Bank. 

The last illness of his father recalled 
Colonel Goss from Boston to Pitts- 
field, there to take his natural place, 
following his father’s retirement, as 
the active head of the local banks. 
This position he held from the first 
with entire success, and at once he 
became a strong force in the business, 
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political and social life of the town 
and of the region of which it is the 
center. Among the offices which he 
held there was that of town treasurer. 

In a few years Mr. Goss’s energy, 
enterprise and enthusiasm demanded 
a wider scope than Pittsfield afforded 
them, and in 1900 he organized the 
Merchants’ National Bank of Dover 
with his grandfather, Hon. Charles 
H. Carpenter, as president, and him- 
self as cashier. A year later he com- 
pleted the supplementary organiza- 
tion of the Merchants’ Savings Bank 
of Dover with Mr. Carpenter as 
president and himself as treasurer. 

For the rest of his life the young 
founder of these banks gave to them 
a single-minded devotion to duty and 
attention to detail, which, coupled 
with his ability, his integrity and his 
capacity for work, made their success 
assured. Today they stand, sound, 
solid, important, influential financial 
institutions, as monuments to his 
memory. 

The feeling which he felt for these 
banks, children of his brain and of his 
industry, was shown in 1910 when 
he took personal charge of the remod- 
. elling and improvement of the bank- 
ing rooms and did not relax his efforts 
until he had made them absolute 
models of their kind. As in giving 
them this material equipment, so in 
building their reputation and their 
resources, Colonel Goss was ever 
ready, vigilant, alert; grasping firmly 
the broad principles of finance and 
applying them helpfully and con- 
structively to local conditions. 

To show the affection, esteem and 
respect with which Mr. Goss was 
regarded by his associates in the 
banking business the following reso- 
lutions may well be printed here: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE MERCHANTS’ 
NATIONAL BANK ON THE DEATH 
oF CHARLES C. Goss 
Resolved: That we have learned 

with sorrow of the death of our presi- 

dent, Charles C. Goss. 
Resolved: That, in the death of Mr. 
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Goss, this bank has suffered a great 
loss. He was its founder, its builder, 
and-the strong factor in its successful 
management. He watched its steady 
growth and sucess with great pride 
and satisfaction. That Mr. Goss 
was not only esteemed by his bank 
and other business associates as an 
able and strong financier, but was 
universally regarded in the com- 
munity where he lived and moved, as 
a strong man in all the affairs of life. 
He loved Dover, his adopted city, 
and was interested in all things that 
pertained to its welfare and upbuild- 
ing. 

That we have lost an able and con- 
servative business associate, an agree- 
able and jovial companion, a hos- 
pitable neighbor and a loyal friend; 
and the city of Dover, one of its first 
citizens. 

Resolved: That a copy of these 
resolutions be forwarded to his family 
with whom we deeply sympathize in 
their great bereavement, and that the 
clerk be requested to enter these 
resolutions on the records of the 
bank. 

WitiramM H. Roserts, 
Harry P. HENDERSON, 
CHARLES H. FARNHAM. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE MERCHANTS’ 
Savinecs BANK ON THE DEATH OF 
CHARLES C. Goss 


Resolved: That, in the death of Mr. 
Goss, we recognize the close of a use- 
ful and successful life,—a life adorned 
with those sterling qualities that are 
admired by us all,—uprightness, hon- 
esty, and firmness in the observance 
of duty. He admired truth and frank- 
ness. He despised deceit and fraud. 
His modesty and kindness won him 
many friends. 

Resolved: That, in his death, the 
bank has lost a strong executive, a 
wise counselor and a tireless worker 
for its growth and financial strength. 

Resolved: That the clerk be re- 
quested to forward a copy of these 
resolutions to his family with whom 


. we deeply sympathize in their great. 
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bereavement, and that a copy be 
recorded with the records of the bank. 


WituiaM H. Roserts, 
Harry P. HENDERSON, 
Wituiam H. Moore. 


Equally strong and sincere was the 
testimonial paid his character, person- 
ality and worth, by the directors of 
the Pittsfield Bank, in their set of 
resolutions, who felt they had not only 
lost an efficient head but a counsellor 
and friend. 

While Colonel Goss’s chief inter- 
ests were these Dover banks his busi- 
ness activities were by no means con- 
fined to them. At the time of his 
death he was president of the Pitts- 
field National Bank, in which position 
he succeeded his distinguished grand- 
father. He was also president of the 
Lothrops-Farnham Company, leading 
mercantile establishment of Dover; 
director of the Pittsfield Aqueduct 
Company and Pittsfield Gas Com- 
pany; and director of the New Bos- 
ton Railroad Company, besides being 
president and director of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank and trustee 
and treasurer of the Merchants’ Sav- 
ings Bank and an officer in the Dover 
Realty Company. 

Because he recognized the impor- 
tance of codperation in promoting 
the best business conditions, Colonel 
Goss was an active member of the 
Dover Board of Trade, and, as an 
example of the public spirit which he 
always was ready to manifest, may 
be mentioned his interest in the con- 
struction of east and west state high- 
ways across New Hampshire. It so 
happened that the writer of this 
article talked with Colonel Goss upon 
the general subject of good roads and 
state development only a short time 
before his death and the vivid impres- 
sion then made of Mr. Goss’s broad 
and sound views and his optimistic 
good citizenship is still vivid. 

In politics Colonel Goss was a 
staunch Republican, thoroughly be- 
lieving in the principles of that party 
and always ready to work for their 
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success. State leaders of the party 
counted him among their most reliable 
lieutenants and often called him into 
consultation upon points of policy 
and progress. At the request of 
Governor Henry B. Quinby he accept- 
ed a commission as colonel upon the 
personal military staff of the com- 
mander-in-chief in 1909-10. 

Mr. Goss was elected treasurer of 
Strafford County in 1906, served 
until 1912 and was reélected in 1914, 
holding the office at the time of his 
death. During his term of service a 
new county house of correction was 
erected at a cost of $24,000, and $11,- 
000 were spent in repairs and im- 
provements upon the county court 
house at Dover. In addition to these 
unusual expenditures and the cus- 
tomary running expenses of the coun- 
ty, a debt of $105,000 was erased 
during Colonel Goss’s term of serv- 
ice as treasurer, so that the local 
press had good reason to praise the 
“business basis upon which the affairs 
of the county have been placed by 
the capable treasurer.” 

Colonel Goss was of a genial tem- 
perament and social disposition, al- 
though his devotion to his business 
kept him from giving as much of his 
time as his friends wished that he 
would, and thought that he should, 
to pleasure and recreation. He and 
his family attended the First Con- 
gregational church. He was a Master 
Mason of Moses Paul Lodge, No. 
96, a member of Olive Branch Lodge, 
Knights of Pythias, and of the Bel- 
lamy Club of Dover; of the Derryfield 
Club of Manchester, the New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society, etc. Colonel 
Goss knew and loved a good horse 
and in recent years he had been one 
of the myriad converts to the pleasures 
of motoring. 

Mr. Goss married, on June 26, 
1895, Winifred Lane, daughter of 
Charles H. and Lorena A. (Perkins) 
Lane, of Pittsfield, and their home 
life, with their son, Charles Lane 
Goss, born February 24, 1903, was 
of the happiest. Mrs. Goss, who has 
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been state regent of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and is 
widely known in that connection and 
through her other society, club and 
church work, unites executive ability 
of a high order with an engaging 
charm of manner that marks both her 
public and her private life. 

To Mrs. Goss and her son, and to 
Mr. Goss’s surviving brother, Mr. 
William A. Goss, cashier of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, there came, 
following the news of Colonel Goss’s 
death, a wave of-sympathy so wide, 
so-deep and so sincere as to testify 
most convincingly to the love and 
esteem in which the family were held 
by their community. 

And an unusual, but well deserved 
honor was paid the memory of 
Colonel Goss when Mayor George D. 
Barrett of the city of Dover requested 
that places of business within the 
municipality be closed during the 
hours of the funeral. 

The funeral, which was held from 
the home, was attended by many of 
the leading men of the state as well 
as of the city. Rev. Walter A. Mor- 
gan, pastor of First Parish Church, 
officiated, with the assistance of Rev. 
William I. Sweet of Pittsfield and 
Rev. George E. Lovejoy of Lawrence, 
Mass., a personal friend and former 
pastor of the deceased. The Lotus 
quartette of Boston sang, and the 
bearers were Harry P. Henderson, 
Clerk of Courts William H. Roberts, 
Alderman James Marshall, Colonel 
Thomas H. Dearborn, Hon. Arthur 
G. Whittemore, Herbert B. Fischer, 
cashier, Pittsfield National Bank, 
Hon. Frank B. Clark, Fred A. Brad- 
bury and Hon. Dwight Hall. The 
floral tributes were said to have been 
the most magnificent ever seen at a 
funeral in Dover. 

Even more significant of the spirit 
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of the occasion was the remark of one 
of the singers, that the services were 
the most sad and impressive of any 
in which the quartette ever had 
taken part, so pervaded were they by 
the harmony of true sympathy. Es- 
pecially fitting, it was felt, was the 
striking simile of “‘The Builder,” 
employed by Rev. Mr. Morgan in his 
address to show how Colonel Goss 
had built up his own character and the 
business and other interests of the 
community. 

To the writer, who had known Col- 
onel Goss from boyhood, the charac- 
eristics of his life and his career seemed 
to be his energy, his self reliance and 
his sterling worth. As it has been 
well expressed, he “rang true” on 
every occasion and in every situation. 

At the time of his death the Dover 
Tribune said of him that he was ‘a 
citizen of immeasurable value, one of 
the type that makes for the building 
of communities, the uplifting of his 
fellow men. Only those who had 
business dealings with him or culti- 
vated his enjoyable acquaintance can 
fully testify to his worth; and if any 
one trait in his splendid character 
can be especially referred to it was 
his loyalty and unselfish devotion to 
friends, family and business associates. 
To all he was deeply attached, and 
his single purpose during his life in 
Dover seemed to be to bear the bur- 
dens of others. There was no duty 
that he ever shirked, and his sound 
business judgment, friendship and ad- 
vice were much sought.” 

‘“‘ Dover has been richer and brighter 
as a consequence of his life work,’’ 
said Foster’s Daily Democrat. “In- 
herently honest, at all times upright, 
courageously frank, cultivated and 
broad-minded, he has commanded 
the respect, honor and esteem of our 
people.” 
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E. G. E. 
By Stewart Everett Rowe 


’Tis evening and, amid the silent gloom 
That always follows in the wake of night, 
Alone I sit within my dear old room, 
Where, smiling through the tears, I planned life’s fight; 
I see a picture through the shadows loom 
Upon the wall where flickers faint the light, 
A living-likeness of a man than whom 
No soul on earth stands nobler for the right! 


Grand friend, good-bye, you came and stood by me, 
(When I was lost upon life’s winding way) 

To show me foot-steps where the great have trod; 
All that I am and all that I shall be, 

In laughing life or in pathetic clay, 
I owe to you, to parents and to God! 





THE HALL OF MEMORY 
By L. J. H. Frost 


There’s an ancient hall that is long and wide; 

It stands on the bank of a restless tide, 

Whose turbulent waves as they beat the shore 

Seem repeating the words, “Nevermore,” ‘‘ Nevermore.” 


And many a picture hangs on the wall 

Of this silent, ancient, time-stained hall; 
Some are so dark that they seem to lend 
Depth to the gloom that surroundeth them; 


Others so bright that they seem to cast 

A halo of light over days that are past— 
Days that were darkened by clouds of woe, 
In the far away years of the sad long ago. 


The pictures that hang in memory’s hall 

Are the truest, sweetest, saddest of all; 

For they show a vision of by-gone years, 

With their rainbow of hope, or their cloud-rack of fears. 


Sometimes at night the barred door open swings, 
And a sound is heard as of angel wings; 

Then a noiseless step on the long aisle falls, 
While a light illumines the pictured walls; 
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And strains of rare music, low and sweet, 
Seem measuring time for angel feet; 

Then floating out on the still starlit air, 

They pulsate and tremble and die away there. 


Should a mortal pass through the open door, 
And with loitering feet tread the dusty floor, 
He will hear the voices of other days, 

Calling him back from this life’s thorny maze; 


And forms of the loved and lost he will see, 

Who sailed with him once on life’s stormy sea, 

But have moored their barque on the shining strand 
Of the measureless shore of the bright morning land. 


He will look and listen till from afar 

Comes the sound of waves on the ocean bar; 
Then with folded hands at the dawn of day 
And a prayer on his lips, he will steal away. 





THE ETERNAL LOVERS 
By H. Thompson Rich 


Saffron, king of the sunset, 
Purple, queen of night: 
Fond, eternal lovers 
In the failing light! 


Ever, ever a-dancing 
Down the wide skyway, 

All the dark behind you, 
In your faces day; 


Tripping over the mountain, 
Skipping through the dale, 

Maying in the twilight 
When the shadows fail; 


Glad-eyed, lovely as laughter, 
Light-limb, dainty-toe,— 

All a-flush with loving, 
Round the earth you go. 


Saffron, king of the sunset, 
Purple, queen of night: 
Arm in arm forever 


Ah, for such delight! 


e 




















VISITS OF FAMOUS MEN TO DOVER 


By Annie Wentworth Baer 


June 6, 1792, the State Legislature 
sat in the new court house, just built 
in Dover, and Mr. Scales says in his 
History of Strafford County, “So 
Dover was the Capital of New Hamp- 
shire.” This was the first and last 
session held in Dover; but the court 
house remained and is known today 
as Bradley’s Garage. 

In this court house many famous 
lawyers addressed juries. Among the 
number who came to Dover we read 
of Daniel Webster, Jeremiah Mason, 
Ichabod Bartlett and Jeremiah Smith. 
It is written that Daniel. Webster, 
while living in Portsmouth, would 
ride horseback through Newington, 
across the Piscataqua bridge, on to 
Leighton’s hill, where he would call 
on William King Atkinson, and to- 
gether they would ride in a most 
friendly manner to the Dover court 
house, where all day they would wage 
fierce legal battles. 

Here at times the United States 
District. Court convened, Judge John 
Sullivan presiding. Iam told that no 
“Flower pot” judge accompanied the 
United States Judge. 

My subject says: ‘‘Famous Men,” 
and does not advise me whether they 
were famous for their virtues or their 
vices. Perchance, with the question 
open, it will be safe to mention a visit 
and stealthy departure of the famous 
(?) Henry Tufts, from the jail on 
“Jail Hill.”’ August 26, 1794, Theo- 
. philus Dame, sheriff, gave notice that 
“the noted Henry Tufts broke out of 
jail on the night of the 25th.” He 
was confined for his old offence, that 
is, theft, and is described as ‘‘ about 
six feet high, and forty years of age, 
wears his own hair, short and dark 
coloured, had a long blue coat.”’ Five 
dollars reward is offered for his arrest. 

Tufts was born in Newmarket, in 
1748. His grandfather was a clergy- 
man and graduated at Harvard col- 


lege in 1701. His father was said to 
be a college graduate. Mrs. Scales, 
in her most excellent paper on this 
famous (?) man, read before the 
Northam Colonists in 1911, said that 
he seemed to have been the only mem- 
ber of the family who led a disrepu- 
table life; but this Henry was the most 
noted vagabond of his day, and spent 
much of his time in Dover or other 
jails for the petty offences of which he 
was guilty. A history of his life and 
misdeeds, making a book of 360 
pages, was published in or about 
1807, from a Dover printing office, 
written by Major Thomas Tash of 
New Durham, from Tufts’ dictation. 
He was in and out of the army during 
the Revolutionary war as suited his 
mood. He died in Lemington, Maine, 
in 1831, in the 83d year of a misspent 
life. Mrs. Seales told us that it was 
supposed that the descendants of this 
man had gathered all the copies of 
this biography possible, and destroyed 
them; but a very short time ago, 
Miss Garland, our watchful librarian, 
knew that a copy of Tufts’ ‘‘Life’’ was 
to be sold at auction in Boston on a 
given date. She laid the matter be- 
fore the library officials, and received 
permission to bid $10 for the book. 
Woe is me! The volume was worth 
$15 of someone’s money, and Dover 
failed to possess the book. 

July 17, 1817, President Monroe, 
who took his seat March 4 of the same 
year, made a visit to New England, 
going from Boston to Portsmouth and 
Portland, and returning by way of 
Dover, which he reached this day. 
He was received at the line of the 
state by a committee appointed by 
the town authorities, conducted by 
the marshals and select escorts, when 
the following address was made to him 
by the Hon. D. M. Durell: 

“Mr. President :¥In the progress of 
your nationalsvisit, you confer an 
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additional honor upon New Hamp- 
shire, by this day reéntering the first 
state upon the records of our union. 
Your fellow citizens of the vicinity 
eagerly seized the occasion for again 
paying their respects to the chief 
magistrate of a great and happy na- 
tion. We cheerfully present you, sir, 
the tribute of our most affectionate 
regards, and pray you to accept it, 
as the pledge of our veneration and 
esteem, both for yourself and for the 
government over which you are called 
to preside.”’ 

The President was then escorted by 
the principal inhabitants of Dover, a 
part of Captain Lyman’s troops from 
Rochester and Milton, under the 
command of Col. Edward Sise, and a 
great cavalcade of citizens to this 
town. On his arrival, he received a 
national salute from the artillery. 
After passing a few moments at 
Wyatt’s Inn, the President, attended 
by his suite, proceeded to an eminence 
arranged for the purpose, near Colonel 
Cogswell’s decorated with evergreen 
and roses, where he was addressed by 
the Hon. Wm. King Atkinson. In 
this speech Mr. Atkinson welcomed 
the President to the ancient town of 
Dover; told him that the inhabitants 
duly appreciated his eminent services 
in the various high and honorable 
departments assigned him by the 
public voice. He said: “We have no 
fortifications, no attractions, for your 
view. Our pursuits are principally 
agricultural. We turn in part to 
domestic manufactures. We now give 
you, sir, ’tis all we can, a most cordial 
welcome to this part of New Hamp- 
shire. We humbly implore the great 
Parent of the universe, with whom is 
the destiny of nations, to take you into 
His holy keeping.’’ He wished him a 
successful administration for himself 
and his country; prayed that his 
health be preserved and strengthened 
by his present tour, and that he havea 
safe return to his friends and family. 

To this address the President made 
an elegant, appropriate and particu- 
lar answer. He, with great modesty, 
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observed that ‘he considered this 
attention not paid to him as an indi- 
vidual, but to his office; that he felt 
himself honored by the attention paid 
him in this section of the Union, and 
united with us in fervent prayer that 
our government might be administered 
for the best interest of the nation. 

After this ceremony, the President 
and suite were escorted back to 
Wyatt’s Inn by the committee, with 
whom he dined, and soon after he 
gratified many people by making his 
appearance on the streets. He passed 
the evening and night with the Hon. 
William Hale, who invited many citi- 
zens and their wives to spend the 
evening and be introduced to the 
President. Everyone was highly grat- 
ified by his dignified affability. The 
President and suite left Dover on the 
18th for Concord. 

Wyatt’s Inn, in 1817, was the old 
Dover Hotel, and Colonel Cogswell’s 
house stood opposite, where the New 
Hampshire House was built later, now 
the site of St. Mary’s Academy. 

During the year 1824, General 
Lafayette made his third and last 
visit to this country and was every- 
where received with demonstrations of 
respect. A committee was appointed, 
August 30, to invite him to Dover. 
This committee consisted of John 
Waldron, who lived on the Page farm, 
near Page’s Corner; Amos Cogswell, 
a prominent lawyer; Moses Wingate, 
a farmer, living on the Dover Point 
road (these three men had been sol- 
diers -with Lafayette in the Revolu- 
tion); William Hale, a prominent 
citizen who lived in the Episcopal 
Parish House, then standing where the 
City Building stands today; Daniel 
M. Durell, who built and lived in 
the “Durell Mansion,’ now known 
as the “Broadway Hotel’; John 
Wheeler, a druggist, and John Wil- 
liams, the first agent of the ‘“‘ Dover 
Cotton Factory,” incorporated in 
1812. This committee of men waited 
upon the General at Portsmouth, 
September 1. In a very earnest and 
generous address, they requested the 
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General, in the name of their fellow 
townsman, to favor them with the 
opportunity of tendering him the 
homage of their respect in the village 
of Dover. 

General Lafayette said in reply: 
“Gentlemen: The warm reception I 
have this day experienced in the state 
of New Hampshire is very gratifying 
to my feelings, and the good people of 
the town of Dover have done me 
additional honor by deputing their 
committee to greet me on this occa- 
sion. When I shall have the pleas- 
ure of again seeing this part of the 
Union, which I hope to have in the 
course of the ensuing spring, I will do 
myself the honor to pay my respects 
to the village of Dover.”’ 

June 23, 1825, the long expected 
visit of the nation’s guest (General 
Lafayette) was made to Dover. He 
came from Concord, where he had been 
received by the Legislature, and was 
met near the Durham line by the 
Dover committee of arrangements, 
and a large number of citizens in car- 
riage and on horseback. The General 
was introduced to the chief marshal, 
Hon. D. M. Durell,.by Major Walker, 
marshal of the Durham escort. The 
procession was then formed and the 
General escorted into town. When 
on the hill near Captain Dunn’s, a 
salute of thirteen guns was fired by the 
Dover Artillery, stationed on Pine 
Hill. The Strafford Guards, com- 
manded by Capt. Moses Paul, and 
the Rockingham Guards of Ports- 
mouth, commanded by Captain La- 
favour, did escort duty. Amidst the 
cheers of the great crowd of people 
who lined the streets, the procession 
proceeded down Pleasant Street (now 
Central Avenue). When the house 
of the late Hon. John P. Hale was 
reached, five little girls dressed in 
white, with blue sashes, stood on the 
stone steps and sang the song, “‘ Wel- 
come, Lafayette.” These children 
represented the first families of that 
time; they were Clarissa Pierce, Lydia 
Pierce, Martha Williams, Harriet 
Riley and Elizabeth Wheeler. The 
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procession waited, and when they had 
finished, the General rose in his car- 
riage and saluted the girls. 

At Tuttle’s Square the procession 
passed beneath a grand arch, covered 
with evergreen, and trimmed with the 
French flag and the Stars and Stripes; 
at the new bridge (on Central Ave- 
nue), was another arch, and so on to 
Franklin Square, where the procession 
turned down Main Street and, by 
way of the Landing, came to the 
Dover Hotel. Here the General was 
introduced to the committee of 
arrangements, Hon. William Hale, 
chairman, who addressed the General 
in a very cordial speech, to which the 
General made a very appropriate 
reply, which was received with loud 
cheers from the people. 

After a suitable time for rest, the 
General, accompanied by the com- 
mittee, the Governor’s aid, the Leg- 
islative committee, Colonel Dunlap 
and Colonel Emery, the aids of Gov- 
ernor Parris of Maine, and a large 
number of citizens, repaired to the 
town hall (the second floor of the old 
court house), which was decorated 
with appropriate ornaments and em- 
blems, where they partook of an 
excellent and sumptuous dinner, pre- 
pared by Mr. Wyatt for the occasion. 
After the cloth was removed, thirteen 
toasts were announced by D. M. 
Christie, Esq. The fifth toast was: 
“General Lafayette—May his glory 
and happiness be equal to his exertions 
and sufferings in the cause of liberty.” 


General Lafayette, after having ex- 


pressed his thanks for the welcome of 
the people of Dover, for the toast just 
given, and for the manner in which it 
had been received, proposed the fol- 
lowing sentiment: 

“The town of Dover—May this 
cradle of New Hampshire for ever and 
ever, and more and more enjoy every 
sort of agricultural and manufactur- 
ing prosperity, the happy results of 
American independence and Repub- 
lican freedom.”’ 

The toast given by George Wash- 
ington Lafayette, the son of the Gen- 
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eral, was: “‘ Equality of rights, the cor- 
nerstone of the temple of liberty.” 
by Mr. Lavasseur (the General’s 
secretary): ‘Industry, source of pros- 
perity, the secret guarantee of lib- 
erty.” By S. Mitchell, Esq.: ‘The 
major-generals of our Revolutionary 
army—The chief columns that sus- 
tained liberty’s temple throughout 
the War of Independence—rest to the 
fallen—health to Lafayette, the last 
chief column standing.”’ 

After dinner the General and suite, 
by previous invitation, went to the 
mansion of the Hon. William Hale, 
where were gathered much of the 
fashion and beauty of this and neigh- 
boring towns, for the purpose of meet- 
ing the distinguished guest. Mrs. 
Hale and her daughters served a 
supper in a most elegant and tasteful 
style. The General spent the night 
in Mr. Hale’s house, and now we have 
the “‘ Lafayette House.”’ 

The General left the Hale house 
Friday morning at 8 o’clock for 
Maine with a large escort. On arriv- 
ing opposite the cotton factories, the 
carriages halted, the great gate of the 
factory yard was thrown open, show- 
ing a double line of girls employed in 
the factory to the number of two hun- 
dred, all dressed in white with blue 
sashes. The General was cheered 
repeatedly. Messrs. Williams and 
Bridge conducted him into the fac- 
tory, the porch of which was beauti- 
fully decorated with evergreen and 
roses. The factory was still for a 
moment, but as if by magic it was 
instantly in full operation, attended 
by the girls who had received the 
company. On leaving the factory, 
the General was conducted to his 
carriage, and escorted to the line of 
the state of Maine, where he was re- 
ceived by Colonels Dunlap and 
Emery, aids of the governor of 
Maine. 

September 10, 1834, Hon. John 
Quincy Adams, ex-President, passed 
through Dover on his return from the 
White Mountains, remarking to a 
gentleman with whom he was in con- 
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versation, ‘‘that in all his travels he 
had never beheld natural secenery so 
imposing and beautiful as that to be 
met in New Hampshire.” 

On Friday, July 2, 1847, President 
James K. Polk arrived in Dover on a 
special train at 9.30 a. m., accom- 
panied by James Buchanan, Secretary 
of State; Hon. Nathan Clifford of 
Maine, Attorney-General; Edmund 
Burke of New Hampshire, Commis- 
sioner of Patents; Commodore Stew- 
art of the U. 8. Navy, and Captain 
Steen of the U. S. Dragoons. The 
train stopped on the Third Street 
crossing, where the citizens and school 
children went to meet the President 
for afew minutes. - 

Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian exile, 
came to New England in 1851-52, and 
in that time he came to Dover, and 
spoke in the grove back of the old 
High School building. He was trying 
to float Hungarian bonds, believing if 
he had financial aid, Hungary could 
be freed. He wore a soft felt hat 
while in this country, and manufac- 
tories perpetuated his name by mak- 
ing felt hats after the shape of his, 
and giving them his name. At once 
stores selling men’s goods were filled 
with Kossuth hats. It must have 
been a becoming style, for ten years 
after his visit Kossuth hats were in 
the market. 

March 2, 1860, Abraham Lincoln 
delivered a speech in the old city hall. 
He came to Exeter to visit his son, 
Robert T. Lincoln, who was fitting for 
Harvard College at Phillips Academy. 
The year before Mr. Lincoln had had 
his great series of debates with Judge 
Stephen A. Douglas, by which he be- 
came well known throughout the 
country; and when prominent Repub- 
licans knew that Mr. Lincoln was to 
be in Exeter, the Republican Central 
Committee sent a delegation consist- 
ing of Walcott Hamlin, Esq., Hon. 
William 8. Stevens and George Math- 
ewson, Superintendent of the Print 
Works, to wait on Mr. Lincoln and 
request him to speak in Dover. Mr. 
Hamlin was spokesman when they 
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interviewed Mr. Lincoln. In reply 
Mr. Lincoln said: “I’m a poor man, 
and ought to be attending to my court 
business in Illinois where courts are 
in session. I cannot afford to come 
to Dover for nothing, as my only 
means for supporting my family comes 
from my law practice.” 

Mr. Hamlin told Mr. Lincoln that 
he would see to it that he suffered no 
loss by delivering an address in Dover. 
Whereupon, Mr. Lincoln consented to 
come to Dover the next day and speak 
in the evening. As soon as the com- 
mittee reached home, they started a 
subscription paper and easily raised 
$150, Mr. Joseph Morrill being the 
first man to subscribe. It is recorded 
that Mr. Lincoln asked only $25 and 
expenses, but the committee gave 
him $100, and were well satisfied. 
Hon. Thomas E. Sawyer introduced 
Mr. Lincoln, saying: ‘Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I have the pleasure of 
introducing Hon. Abraham Lincoln 
of Illinois, who will now address you.” 
The hall was cleared of settees, and 
only voters were admitted to the main 
floor. Women sat in the gallery. 

Mr. Lincoln began his speech of 
two hours with these words: 

“Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: Whether you will or no, negro 
slavery is the great political question 
of the day,” and from that on one 
could hear a pin drop in the hall. 
Many agreed that it was the greatest 
address they had ever heard. He 
said during his talk: ‘I am not 
ashamed to confess that twenty-five 
years ago (he was then fifty-one) I 
was a laborer, mauling rails, at work 
on‘a flat boat, just what might happen 
to any poor man’s son. I want every 
man to have a chance, and I believe 
a black man is entitled to a chance 
to better his condition; that he may 
be a hired laborer this year, and the 
next year work for himself, and 
finally hire men to work for him.” 
There were many Democrats in the 
hall, and Mr. Lincoln, expecting this 
might be the case, when he made a 
specially strong point against the 
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Democratic party’s stand on the 
slavery question, would say: ‘ Why 
don’t you Democrats ‘jaw back,’ as 
we say out West, if what I have said 
is not true?”’ He repeated the ques- 
tion several times, but no one “‘ jawed 
back.” 

It is almost fifty-five years since 
that great speech was given in Dover. 
It is estimated that 1,500 people 
listened to him, all forgetful of the 
passing of time. He has gone to his 
reward, and many of his listeners 
have followed him into the Great 
Beyond; but we are thankful to be 
able to name several who are still 
with us, and who help to keep green 
the memory of Abraham Lincoln by 
their personal recollections. We have 
Col. Daniel Hall, John B. Stevens, 
William H. Vickery, Edmund Lane, 
Albert M. Canney, J. Frank Seavey, 
Jeremiah Y. Wingate, John 8. Dame, 
D. W. Hallam, Thomas Tolmay, 
Charles A. Fairbanks (then a small 
boy), Samuel Rackley, Everett O. 
Foss, who was a reporter, Charles C. 
Bunce, and James E. Wentworth, 
who walked from Salmon Falls, stood 
up two hours listening to the greatest 
speech he ever heard, and would have 
been glad to have stood two hours 
longer. 

Col. Daniel Hall very kindly gave 
us his impression of Abraham Lincoln 
when in Dover. He had read reports 
of the debate between Stephen A. 
Douglas and Mr. Lincoln in 1858, 
and the great speech delivered at 
Cooper Institute in February, 1859, 
when he presented point after point 
so clearly on the great questions of 
the day, slavery in particular, that 
he made an army of friends at once. 
When Mr. Lincoln came to Dover, 
March 2, 1860, he gave the people 
the Cooper Institute speech with a 
few changes. After a slight pause, 
Colonel Hall said: ‘It was the greatest 
speech I ever heard, so strong in its 
arguments, so clear, and of intense 
interest.’’ Colonel Hall spoke of the 
wonderful character of the man; 
never one word against his moral 
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character; his life was without blem- 
ish. He said: ‘It was in the minds 
of thinking people that Mr. Lincoln 
would be the next President, but 
Seward had a large following. When 
the convention met, Lincoln gained 
on Seward each ballot,” and he’said: 
“T believe it was the seventh ballot 
that elected Lincoln. A messenger 
went to him and said: ‘The seventh 
ballot is for,’—here he paused—Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and not Mr. Seward.’ 
Mr. Lincoln was silent for a second, 
then started up saying: ‘There is a 
little woman up the street that will 
be interested in that,’ and went out.”’ 

Colonel Hall spoke of his height, 
and smiled as he said: ‘When Mr. 
Lincoln came to Dover, we—meaning 
many Republicans—met him at the 
depot. Richard N. Ross was with 
us, and Mr. Lincoln smiled when he 
met him, saying, ‘You have some tall 
men in Dover,’ and they measured 
back to back. Mr. Lincoln was two 
or three inches the taller. Someone 
said: ‘Wait a minute, we have a taller 
man here,’ and Deputy Sheriff Ed- 
ward Barnard of Farmington, who 
had come down to hear Mr. Lincoln, 
was hunted up and presented to him. 
They proceeded to measure, and Bar- 
nard was the taller by two inches and 
a half, he being six feet seven inches, 
and Mr. Lincoln, according to his own 
account, was six feet four and one- 
half inches, strong. Mr. Lincoln was 
delighted, and bowed to a taller man 
than he was.” Colonel Hall said: 
“T. think Mr. Lincoln the greatest 
‘mere man’ that ever lived,’”’ and he 
spoke feelingly of his admiration for 
him. 

Mr. John B. Stevens says: “Mr. 
Lincoln was taken first to an ante- 
room of the assembly hall. Later he 
was brought down to the city clerk’s 


office. There he waited while the hall 
filled. I was substituting for Clerk 
Wiswall. Mr. Lincoln was given a 


chair on the outside of a long table. 
I kept my seat on the inside. The 
room was crowded. I recall George 
Mathewson, John E. Bickford, James 
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Bennett, William 8S. Stevens, George 
Colbath, Benjamin Gerrish, Jr., Kich- 
ard N. Ross, George Wadleigh, George 
W. Benn and Dr. Low as present. 
All showed a desire to talk to the dis- 
tinguished visitor. Mr. Lincoln was 
very affable; he asked me some ques- 
tions about the schools of Dover, and 
spoke highly of Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy, where he had placed his son. 
He was a lean, big man, loose-limbed, 
wrinkled, smooth-shaved; voice in 
conversation low, trailing off at the 
end of sentence. When I got above, 
the hall was jammed, and I stood 
under the gallery. There was a tre- 
mendous body of elderly men seated, 
afew boys. I cannot properly describe 
the speech,—it was different, some- 
thing new, and the stories and allu- 
sions conyulsed young and old. I 
find it difficult to discriminate between 
what he said and what I have read 
since. I was little more than a boy, 
and I own that I was more impressed 
by Mr. Lincoln’s personal appearance 
than by his argument. He seemed so 
honest, so simple, touching and con- 
clusive. I don’t recall that he moved 
much on the stage, but distinctly 
I remember the long arms swinging, 
the mask-like face, the quick turn of 
body to right and left as he drove 
home a red hot rivet of appeal; the 
mobile change in his face from gravity 
to mirth suggested rather than exhi- 
bited. But so far as I was concerned, 
coming events cast no shadow before. 
At that time it never crossed my mind 
that he would be President. After- 
wards I found that everybody else was 
sure of it. It is often thus, but I 
remember enough to know that the 
speech was full of freshness and origi- 
nality, and in accordance with the 
growing spirit of the North, so there 
was a perfect understanding between 
the speaker and the mature part of 
his audience, and Dover was deeply 
moved.” 

Mr. William H. Vickery was one 
of the great crowd who heard Mr. 
Lincoln on that memorable night. 
He says: ‘‘I pushed and crowded my 
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way into the hall; it was jammed full, 
and enthusiasm ‘prevailed, and ap- 
plause greeted his speech, as he made 
strong points about the dangerous 
spread of slavery; his strongest argu- 
ments were directed against any fur- 
ther extension of slavery.”” Mr. Vick- 
ery says that the next morning 
Thomas Law was the barber who 
shaved Mr. Lincoln; his shop was over 
Mr. Hatch’s store, corner of Orchard 
Street and Central Avenue. At that 
time Mr. Lincoln did not wear any 
whiskers, and Mr. Law had quite a 
task to scrape over the hills and val- 
leys of the grand face. From that 
day to the end of life, Mr. Law was 
an ardent admirer of Mr. Lincoln. 
Among the women who sat in the 
gallery and heard that celebrated 
speech, we have Mrs. J. Alonzo Wig- 
gin; and when she came out of the hall 
she met Mr. Lincoln on the stairway, 
and was introduced and shook hands 
with him. Miss Susan Woodman 
remembers Mr. Lincoln’s visit well; 
she went with her father and sister 
to hear him. During Mr. Lincoln’s 
stay in the city, he was the guest of 
Mr. George Mathewson, who lived 
in the agent’s house on the corner of 
Nelson and Locust Streets. Much 
more could be written, but we have 
other visitors to Dover to remember. 
March 11, 1848, Gen. Sam Houston 
came to Dover by the invitation of 
the Democrats, to talk on the benefits 
which would be derived by the coun- 
try from the annexation of Texas, and 
made an effort to show that the true 
boundary between Texas and Mexico 
was the Rio Grande. He talked for 
two hours on this subject and the 
beauties of war and slavery. The 
Whigs, knowing that Houston was to 
come, and hearing that Horace Gree- 


ley was in Boston, sent a telegram. 


asking him to come to Dover, and 
make a speech to follow Houston’s. 
Mr. Greeley listened to Mr. Hous- 
ton’s talk, took a few notes, and in one 
hour cleared the air of war and slavery. 
June 23, 1857, ex-President Frank- 
lin Pierce came to the newly consti- 
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tuted city of Dover, accompanied by 
James M. Mason of Virginia and 
others. They arrived on the 10 
o’clock train from Boston on their 
way to the White Mountains. A 
great crowd assembled in front of the 
American House. Dr. Joseph H. 
Smith introduced the distinguished 
guest. The ex-President’s speech was 
a happy one. A large delegation of 
high school girls was present, and each 
stepped forward and shook hands 
with the speaker. Then the southern 
gentleman, Mr. Mason, was intro- 
duced. He was famous as the author 
of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, and 
was to figure four years later with 
John Slidell, as a guest of Captain 
Wilkes on the United States steamer 
San Jacinto. 

Gen. B. F. Butler addressed the 
citizens of Dover, March 10, 1865, 
by invitation. The city hall was 
crowded, and hundreds were unable to 
obtain admission. Daniel M. Chris- 
tie, Esq., presided, and introduced 
General Butler in a few fitting re- 
marks, who then proceeded to address 
the audience, speaking for an hour 
with great eloquence and effect. He 
closed his brilliant and patriotic ad- 
dress by saying: ‘‘See to it that New 
Hampshire, as she always has been, 
is, and is ever to be found in favor of 
the Union, the Government of the 
Right, and Liberty and Law.” 

Gen. U. 8S. Grant was in Dover in 
the fall of 1865, as he was on his way 
to Portland. It was not generally 
known that he was to pass through 
on a regular train which only made 
the customary stop, and only a very 
few people saw the General. 

During the administration of Mayor 
Eli V. Brewster, in 1868-69, Gen. Phil 
Sheridan came to Dover for a brief 
visit. He spoke from the steps of the 
New Hampshire House, and was intro- 
duced by Samuel M. Wheeler, Esq. 

In 1889, President Benjamin Har- 
rison passed through Dover. He ap- 


peared on the platform of the rear car; 
the train did not stop, simply slowed 
up as it went through. 
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September 26, 1896, Messrs. F. F. 
Fernald and F. C. Chase went to 
Lawrence and induced William J. 
Bryan, then candidate for the presi- 
dency, to stop at Dover on his way 
through to Bath, Maine. They were 
successful, and he stopped off ten 
minutes from the train, arriving in 
Dover ten minutes past three. 
Crowd assembled before three o’clock 
and filled Depot Square. On the ar- 
rival of the train, Mr. Bryan immedi- 
ately appeared at the rear door of his 
car, escorted by Mr. Fernald, and 
Chairman Amey of the New Hamp- 
shire Democratic Committee. The 
-“‘orator of the Platte’ went to a bag- 
gage wagon opposite the Dover Fur- 
niture Co’s store. He was assisted 
into the cart, and began his talk. He 
was twice interrupted in his speech, 
first, when Mr. Arthur Sewell of Bath, 
the vice-presidential candidate, ap- 
peared, and was lifted into the cart 
beside the speaker; second, by a dog 
fight under the cart. Mr. Bryan 
looked tired and careworn, and was 
hoarse from much speaking. When 
ten minutes had passed, he climbed 
down from the cart, entered his 
private car on the end of the regular 
train, and faded from the sight of his 
admirers. In this train went the 
company of pickpockets, whom some- 
one (not of Bryan’s political faith) said 
he brought with him. The fallacy of 
this statement was shown, when a 
handsome young Democrat was re- 
lieved of forty dollars by the light- 
fingered gentry. 

August 29, 1902, President Roose- 
velt came to Dover, and was greeted 
by crowds of people. Franklin 
Square was packed with folks who 
came to see the first man of our great 
nation; and it was said to be the first 
time within the history of the grand 
old city that a President of the United 
States addressed its citizens from a 
public platform on one of the public 
squares. The stand was erected near 
the old watering trough on Franklin 
Square, and was handsomely dec- 
orated with the national colors. 
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About eleven o’clock the Dover band 
entered the stand nearby provided 
for them, and gave a fine program. 

At eleven thirty, Mayor Whittemore 
and members of the City Councils 
asembled at the City Building, and 
were conveyed in carriages to the 
stand on FranklinSquare. The Straf- 
ford Guards, Major F. E. Rollins and 
Capt. Lewis E. Tuttle in command, 
and the Sawyer Rifles, Lieutenants 
Thayer and McLaughlin in charge, 
under the direction of Major Frank 
H. Keenan of the First Regiment New 
Hampshire National Guards, marched 
to the depot where they awaited the 
arrival of the President’s train. Mar- 
shal Fogerty and his entire force were 
on hand early to assist in preserving 
order. Comrade John A. Goodwin 
and Capt. George A. Swain had charge 
of firing the salute. The field piece 
was placed near the old High School 
building on the Cocheco Manufac- 
turing Company’s land, and a salute 
of twenty-one guns was fired when 
the train rolled in. Mayor Arthur 
G. Whittemore, ex-Gov. Charles H. 
Sawyer and Alderman Thomas H. 
Dearborn received the President. 

Carriages were in waiting; the first 
one was driven by Nehemiah Randall, 
the occupants being President Roose- 
velt, Secretary Cortelyou, Mayor 
Whittemore and ex-Governor C. H. 
Sawyer. On the box with Mr. Randall 
was a secret service detective who 
accompanied the President. 

The line of march was down Third 
Street to the square. When the 
President alighted those seated on the 
stand arose and stood uncovered until 
he was seated. Mayor Whittemore 
introduced the President in a brief 
speech. The people greeted President 
Roosevelt with great applause. He 
spoke for ten minutes and pleased the 


crowd. At the conclusion of the 


speech the party returned to the sta- 
tion where they were received by a 
delegation of Maine officials, who were 
to escort the President across the line 
into Maine, where Governor Hill 
would meet the party at his home in 
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Augusta. At 12.27 the train moved 
slowly out of the station. President 
Roosevelt stood on the rear end plat- 
form with his hat off, bowing to the 
people as the train went by. Cheer 
after cheer was given until he passed 
out of sight. 

Saturday, October 19, 1912, our 
honored and esteemed citizen, Col. 
Daniel Hall, presented his royal gift, 
The Memorial to Soldiers and Sailors, 
to the city of Dover. A large crowd 
of deeply interested people met on the 
grounds about the noble monument. 
Grand Army men gathered from all 
the towns around; it was really their 
day, and other folk came to pay their 
respects to the men who preserved us 
as a nation. A large stand accom- 
modated the special guests of the 
donor, and the orator of the day, 
Hon. James Tanner of Washington, 
D. C. The clouds were weeping 
softly, as if in remembrance of the 
men to whom this beautiful monu- 
ment was raised. 

Colonel Hall first introduced his 
namesake, the apple of his eye, the 
comrade of his sunset days, and said: 
“At high noon on the- 12th day of 
February, 1909, just 100 years to a 
day and hour after God gave us 
Abraham Lincoln, another man-child 
made his advent into the world, and 
this, my only grandson, was born. 
Not that I needed him on that day, or 
any other, to recall to me the name 
and memory of the grandest man of 
the ages, the Preserver of the Ameri- 
can Union, the immortal Author of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and the 
Orator of Gettysburg. I need not 
say that my hopes are centered in this 
little boy who bears my name, and it 
pleases me to commit to his infantile 
hand the unveiling of this monument.”’ 

Little Dan did his part in this great 
event, and the noble proportions of 
the grand tribute to soldiers and sail- 
ors stood before the people. Then, 
Colonel Hall, with the oratory for 
which he was noted in his college 
days and forever after, presented to 
Hon. Dwight Hall, the mayor of the 
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city, the beautiful gift in the choice 
English peculiar to himself, expressing 
reverent memory for those whose 
“‘life’s fitful fever’”’ was ended, and an 
earnest desire to emphasize and per- 
petuate the principles for which 
they had contended in life. Mayor 
Dwight Hall accepted the gift in a 
most generous and patriotic speech. 
The dedicatory exercises by Charles 
W. Sawyer Post, No. 17, G. A. R., 
under the command of Albert F. 
Stackpole, were then performed; 
Emery’s Military Band gave a selec- 
tion, and the members of the Post 
then took seats on the platform. All 
were eager to get a glimpse of ‘‘Cor- 
poral Tanner,’ when Colonel Hall 
proceeded to introduce this hero of 
the Rebellion to his comrades and 
admirers as the orator of the day. 

He told of the invitation given and 
the fear that the orator would not be 
able on account of a proposed trip to 
California to accept, and the change 
in plans that brought ‘Corporal 
Tanner” to Dover. I have tried to 
tell something of this introduction in 
my own language to save time, but O 
dear! the poverty of expression appal- 
led me, and in justice to Colonel Hall, 
to my audience and to myself, I turn 
to the author’s own words, for they 
were like ‘‘apples of gold in pictures of 
silver.’”’ He said, speaking of ‘‘Cor- 
poral Tanner,” ‘It is not, perhaps, 
quite delieate to speak of him in his 
presence in a way that the emotions of 
this occasion prompt, but I cannot for- 
bear to say that no man living and 
known to me has suffered so much for 
his country. Towards the close of the 
second year of the war, in that sanguin- 
ary battle of the ‘Second Bull Run,’ 
when the Star of the Republic seemed 
to be setting in blood, he had the aus- 
tere glory of sacrificing both of his feet 
and lower limbs to his country, and after 
numerous amputations, and enduring 
torments too horrible to relate, he has, 
with sublime courage and fortitude, 
made his way in the world on artificial 
supports, that have allowed him never 
a day nor an hour of comfort or sur- 
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cease from pain.’”’ He spoke of his 
tour of the American continent, of 
the great audiences he had thrilled 
by his natural and spontaneous elo- 
quence, and everywhere had been an 
evangel of patriotism, and the de- 
fender and supporter of his comrades. 
“T have been proud to be his friend 
for many years; he has .come here as 
a personal favor and compliment to 
me, and I now have the honor to in- 
troduce him to you, the Hon. James 
Tanner—let me not forget to give him 
his highest title, ‘Corporal Tanner,’ of 
Washington, D. C.” 

A mighty cheer greeted this man, 
as he stood uncovered before the 
people. ‘‘The frosts that never melt 
had gathered in his hair,” his face 
was pale and drawn from suffering, 
but his eyes burned with a holy fire. 
He told of the years that had passed 
since Sumter was fired on, and of the 
wonderful growth of the country in 
fifty years. Then he told of the awful 
destruction of human life during the 
Civil War. “Of the 2,700,000 who 
answered Liberty’s cry for help, 2,- 
100,000 sleep the sleep that knows no 
waking till God’s Judgment Day. 
When Liberty in mortal peril voiced 
her cry for help through the lips and 
pen of the greatest American of all 
time—bar none—Abraham Lincoln, 
we had the stature, whether we had 
the years or not, which enabled us to 
answer that cry, for we had 1,151,- 
438 soldiers under eighteen years of 
age.’ He enumerated by name the 
battlefields, and said: ‘‘ They were but 
names to the non-history reading ci- 
vilian, but they were the sacrificial 
altars of the Republic, on which, in 
whose defense, we poured our great 
oblations of the best and bravest 
blood in the whole land. Many have 
sat in the house of worship, and been 
thrilled by that famous hymn, ‘Hold 
the Fort, for I am coming,’ in total ig- 
norance of the fact that that sweet 
singer of Israel, P. P. Bliss, the author 
of that hymn, found his inspiration 
in an incident familiar to all veterans. 

“Corse, holding Altoona Pass, was 
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hard pushed, and Sherman wig- 
wagged at him the message, ‘ Hold the 
fort. I am coming.’ Corse signaled 
back an answer which I have never 
heard of being set to music, either 
sacred or profane. His message was: 
‘I am short one ear and part of my 
cheekbone, but we can whip all hell 
yet.’”’ 

He spoke of the bravery of the 
American soldier, and said: ‘For 
many years the civilized world had 
listened to the story of ‘The Charge 
of the Six Hundred at Balaklava.’ 
Somebody blundered. Weshall never 
know who, for the officer who brought 
the command was killed within ten 
minutes. At the head of the Six 
Hundred English Horse, there sat in 
his saddle Lord Cardigan, the last of 
his lordly line. He knew when he 
read the order that it was a command 
for him and his men to do the impossi- 
ble. He knew that the gates of the 
Eternal opened wide for them that 
moment. But he was a soldier, and 
it was his first duty to obey orders. 
It is said that just before he gave the 
order to charge, he drew his sword- 
belt one buckle-hole tighter, muttered 
in an undertone: ‘Here goes the last 
of the Cardigans,’ gave the order to 
charge, and the Six Hundred rode to 
defeat and death. Can we match it?”’ 
he asks. ‘‘Come with me to that 
awful day in ’63 at Chancellorsville— 
the line broken where the 11th Corps: 
had stood, a great gap. The eagle of 
the Confederacy, Stonewall Jackson, 
was quick to grasp the situation, and 
was rushing to throw his forces in be- 
tween our severed lines. On one side 
of that break rested numerous pieces 
of our artillery, unaligned; on the far 
side, there sat in their saddles three 
hundred of the 8th Pennsylvania 
Cavalry, at their head Major Peter 
Keenan. Fortunately for the Union 
cause, there came dashing down the 
line that splendid soldier and gentle- 
man, General Alfred Pleasanton. 
One glance gave him the situation. 
Without halting, he cried out to the 
officer in charge of the artillery: 
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‘Align those guns, double shotted, 
grape and canister, three second fuse.’ 
Galloping on to ‘Major Keenan,’ he 
said, pointing to Jackson’s column, 
‘You must charge that column and 
hold it in check five minutes, or the 
field is lost.’ Peter Keenan was a 
cultivated Irish gentleman. He knew 
the meaning of General Pleasanton’s 
command, and he knew in all prob- 
ability he was living in the last mo- 
ments of his life. Rising in his stirrups 
as he saluted, he said: ‘General, we 
will do it, and we will die,’ gave the 
order to charge, and led the way. 
Jackson’s rifles volleyed, and the 
saddles were empty. Later in the 
day we found-that nine bullets had 
entered Keenan’s breast, his adjutant, 
who rode by his side, received’ fifteen. 
Their souls went to God from the sad- 
dle. The time had been gained, and 
the day was saved.” 

Other instances of wonderful brav- 
ery he told of, as the rain came softly 
down. 

Lastly he said: ‘In the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and twelve, 
your Uncle Sam, by the grace of God, 
and through the devotion and self- 
sacrificing of his sons living and dead, 
sits on a front seat in the parliament 
of nations, co-equal with all the kings 
and emperers of the earth.” 

October 23, 1912, President William 
H. Taft and party motored from 
Portsniouth to Dover, on their way 
to Poland Springs in Maine. Frank- 
lin Square was once more crowded 
with people, vehicles and machines. 
Everyone was in good humor, and 
divided their attention between the 
American House, where the President 
was to speak, and the city building, 
where they expected to get the first 
glimpse of the great man. At once a 
huge car shot into view, with two or 
three more in close pursuit. The 
steam road roller screamed a cordial 
welcome, and started nervous by- 
standers heavenward. The Presi- 


dent’s car whirled down Washington 
Street—the Central Avenue bridge 
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was being built—passed the mill, 
where the girls, at nearly every 
window, cheered the President, who 
waved his hat with vigor, and dashed 
around Nutter’s corner, up Main 
Street, and was at the American in a 
trice. Here, so the story runs, two 
Dover men of affairs had ransacked 
the hostelry to find a chair of gener- 
ous proportions, and finally decided 
on a sleepy-hollow. This they pro- 
ceeded to decorate, or rather cover, 
with the Stars and Stripes. It was 
pinned on, and lashed on with strong 
cords; and when they had finished, 
they surveyed their handiwork, and 
said, ‘‘It is well.”’ 

President Taft and party were met 
at the steps by Hon. Dwight Hall, 
Mayor, and other prominent men. 
He was conducted to this flag-be- 
trimmed chair. The President looked 
aghast, and said: “I cannot sit on the 
flag.” Than a dash was made for 
another chair, and one from the office 
was produced. This had arms and 
was not made for a man of such ample 
proportionsas President Taft thenwas. 
He bowed his thanks, and wedged him- 
self into the chair as far as he could. 
This ceremony of seating the Presi- 
dent being over, Mayor Hall, in a 
short speech, introduced the distin- 
guished guest to the people. 

Acknowledging the introduction, 
President Taft arose, and the chair 
came also. Willing hands come to 
his aid, and after sevéral vigorous 
yanks, the President was freed. He 
told the people that he realized that 
they came to honor the office he held, 
and asked the group of school chil- 
dren in front of the crowd, if the teach- 
ers let them out to see the President. 
They said “yes.” ‘Well,’ he said, 
“they did down to Portsmouth, too.”’ 
Ot er remarks he made in the few 
minutes he tarried, and the people 
cheered. Then in less time than it 
takes to read it, the party was 
whisked out of sight, and another 
President was added to Dover’s list 
of “‘ Famous Visitors.” 
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THE TREE OF TAMWORTH 


By David Alawen 


A Traveler, weary indeed, but not 
footsore, for his feet were inured to 
the steepest trail of the hills, was 
nearing, one Fourth of July, the goal 
of his steadfast progress. He had 
reached that lovely amphitheatre, 
almost midway between Chocorua 
Peak and the warm, green, generous 
slopes of Ossipee. The broad valley 
is traversed by several roads which, 
if not utterly commendable as to 
maintenance, all suggest to those 
who are wise to their lead, near or far 
revelations of superbly individual 
mountains, shimmering lakes in 
stately forests and, finally, after the 
years of waiting on the part ofthe 
first roads that dared strike across the 
primeval grandeur, homes of many 
men whose wits, because they were of 
the separatist, ideal-seeking, nature- 
loving type, brought them to sure 
havens of work and rest, of labor and 
fruition, of the ever-open book of 
heaven and earth’s collaboration, so 
facile of reading to the expert and 
blank as washed boulders to the 
dullard. 

The name of the amphitheatre is 
“Tamworth the Blessed.’’ Blessed 
in her situation between rugged 
mountains whose strength enters into 
the hearts of the men who know them 
and the tenderer embrasures of hills, 
where flowers grow with coy delight 
in their own forms and colors; blessed 
in her amber waters, her noble groves 
with music learnt in Eden, in, we 
affirm because of no proved negation, 
the good human sense and ready intel- 
lect of her inhabitants; in, finally, the 
memory of that Spirit which came 
from ‘‘Rowley’s hills of pines” to 
found an altar for the Eternal in her 
midst; a Spirit as tense and unre- 
mitting in zeal as was Whitefield’s, 
and who brought the humanities— 
too often not paired with so-called 
“‘divinities’—to Tamworth, to estab- 
lish them for all generations. 


The Traveler was a man who had 
been reared with ideals as straight as 
that line of lightning which cleaves 
the face of Chocorua with one per- 
pendicular flame when the old Chief, 
in righteous rage, has to belch forth 
the old, old curse of the betrayed 
which rankles in all wronged human 
souls from the days of Goshen down, 
and is a bullet which rebounds unfail- 
ingly to the warm life on the hearth of 
the betrayer. 

The Traveler had discovered that 
the Straight Line had matched with 
the expediencies of a business career 
as well as it might with a snake’s glide. 
Still, as he moved across the fields of 
Tamworth the Traveler was not 
worrying over the world. He gave 
himself up to the hour and the sky. 
It was time for the sun to set on this, 
the latest Fourth of Freedom, and the 
heavens were lit as if willing to partici- 
pate in the festal glow of America. 
The entire northern half of the sky 
was one clear vault of blue, cloudless 
save for a puff of rose that rested in 
the motionless air to the left of Cho- 
corua’s head, caressing it and express- 
ing the smile which stays in the heart 
of the warrior, for, to the end of time, 
he will not show it to the folly at his 
feet. The bird and the sunset cloud 
know him, know of it, tell it out, 
unchidden, and carry it a thousand 
miles to people who cannot read the 
plain text: ‘‘ The smile from Chocorua’s 
heart.”’ 

From Page Hill to Great Hill there 
spanned a curious arch of finest down, 
regular, unbroken, pearl-white, fringed 
like a mantle on the south, shortly 
but exactly, the entire length. From 
Mount Whittier to Page Hill the sky 
was one vivid, steadfast rose. In the 
southwest a slender crescent, extend- 
ing her horns to the evening star, hung 
in a clear, unclouded golden light. 

Ah no! Only the Traveler lived so 


lost to self and wordly calculations 
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in the unusual lights of the setting sun 
that he reckoned with time as we do, 
when, by altar or on public platform, 
some unique event unmanacles us 
from time and space to instruct us in 
the eternity of the spirit. Chocorua 
alone was steadfast. The rose flick- 
ered out by his brow, the glow of the 
south paled; Diana and Venus, self- 
interested goddesses, sank to where 
no vulgar eye could follow; the key- 
stone of the great, white arch rolled 
back from the zenith and the Traveler 
counted the evening chimes from the 
church spire. 

“It is always the Fourth here!” 
was the gay response to remarks of 
the Traveler on the quiet neighbor- 
hood when he reached his destination, 
a white New England homestead with 
deep-foliaged maples in front. Here 
he was to rest the night and recall with 
the older members of the family the 
history of Tamworth’s early days, a 
task that never palled, for he himself 
was a son of the granite peak which 
had worn the rose that night, and the 
whole valley was his ever-welcoming 
home. 

The next morning we will go with 
our Traveler on an easy road to the 
holy ground of Tamworth’s history. 
Easy, though we cross from main road 
to main road by a trail leading through 
sweetfern and savin, past one wild 
glen of fir and pine that holds us 
quietly awhile in its rugged beauty. 
In little over half an hour we reach 
the ‘‘Ordination Rock,” just this side 
of the cemetery where the lots are 
portions of resting-ground marked off 
by names all repeated today in the 
village whose white spire is visible 
from the rock. In the northeast 
corner is a tablet, horizontally sup- 
ported on New Hampshire granite 
posts: under it lies the dust of the 
soldier and pastor who ‘‘came to the 
Wilderness and made it a fruitful 
field.”” Inthe same God’s acre lie the 
_bodily remains ‘of Mrs. William 
Eastman who declared in what was 
then a fruitful orchard hung with 
September fruit, back of the rock, 
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““Mr. Hidden shall be ordained today!” 
It was the fiat lux of the pioneers and 
—strange how quick the men of 
mountains are—all gathered around 
the mighty rock whose white obelisk 
today recalls the fight, the victory, 
the life of the community. Not be- 
fore, however, Mr. Hidden had struck 
that vibrating key-note of the true 
church which is bright with Christ’s 
own o’ermastering diction: that small 
dissensions, esthetic forms, climatic 
or local expediencies have naught to do 
with the love of God. 

Argument had arisen over baptism 
and its ceremonial, but God’s love, 
which is above and before all rite and 
ceremony, was waiting to be recog- 
nized, and a woman proclaimed the 
fact. So the grand union of the prin- 
ciples which make for life abounding 
was manifest in the forest ordination. 

If ever a man gave his life for his fel- 
low-men it was Samuel Hidden, who 
fought from 1777 to 1781 for the 
liberty of a people, worked in order to 
win in Dartmouth College that knowl- 
edge which “trembles not at the 
threatenings of ignorance,’’ came to 
the far fastnesses of the pioneer, and 
was the direct light and inspiration of 
fifty-six pastors and teachers who 
went out from the Hidden Ordination 
Rock, it may be said. 

The Traveler turned from the rock, 
“hurled from its mountain throne” 
to symbolize the strength of a com-— 
munity’s spiritual comfort, and saw 
in front of him Mount Whittier. A 
surging flood of thought possessed 
him in the warm, nerve-quickening air. 
Why could not more men on this 
unhappy earth be worthy of com- 
memoration—not by stone figures of 
doubtful «esthetic value overlooking 
rigid paths and the crimes of a city, 
but mountains, bare to heavens that 
know no sin, rocks immovable as this 
one where the Holy Spirit hovered in 
its own hour, its own place—the heart 
of a just and loving man? 

Fragments of the first poem on the 
rock came to the Traveler as, with his 
fine surgeon-hand resting on the 
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granite, he looked across to the warm 
green slopes of Ossipee. Suddenly 
the deep gray eyes darkened as a con- 
vincing idea was born behind them. 

“Ts that thy brother on Plymouth 
Shore?” 

An oriole’s gold flashed by, clung 
to a birch-twig a second, then hurried 
to the blue beyond the hemlock. 

The Traveler started, turned. 
Someone was there, he knew, smiling 
behind him. Yet, not a human being 
nearer than the white homestead be- 
yond the cemetery! Still, surely as 
he saw no form, so surely the smile 
he had known behind him had been 
there. The Traveler shivered slightly 
in the July sun, the impression had 
been so strong. With a strange, half- 
involuntary analysis he came to an 
understanding of the difference be- 
tween the two rocks. Peril and hero- 
ism to meet it—that and much more 
is symbolized by the rock of the land- 
ing but in the wake of Tamworth Rock 
there is no ear-cutting, no whipping of 
women on the naked body, no Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison in jail or enduring 
gross abuse, no following up of dis- 
traught minds with cruelty and death, 
no hanging for a difference in creed. 
Tamworth Rock was the focus of 
spirits craving and finding union in 
the name of one God, one redemption, 
September 12, 1792. A later day had 
come and from near that parish which 
in years of witchcraft had “‘in history 
only the romantic corona of that dark 
eclipse of reason and humanity” from 
a neighborhood whose enterprise was 
unexcelled and from which judges, 
ministers, historians and poets, scien- 
tists and reformers, army and navy 
leaders went forth to all ends of the 
states; by way of Newburyport, where 
now Whitefield’s bones lie beneath 
the Bible of his own using, and 
where, when the soldier-priest passed 
through, the nucleus was already 
formed of today’s prosperity, of which 
one historian says: ‘‘ No such produc- 
tion of wealth can be found elsewhere, 
man for man and woman for woman” 
bearing in him the genius of an in- 


tensely productive erudition, with the 
wide horizons of Dartmouth and the 
close, shoulder-to-shoulder life with 
the laborer in nature’s untainted 
fields of produce. Mr. Samuel Hid- 
den arrived in the broad green valley 
between Chocorua and Ossipee, to be 
welcomed by the “hardy sires of a 
sterling stock” as a man who could 
stretch the message-wires between the 
wilderness and all fair havens of cul- 
tivation, progress and spiritual en- 
lightenment. 

The Traveler left the Ordination 
Rock as the sun was potently announc- 
ing a day of great heat and started to 
return to the homestead by the same 
road, but crossed the pastures by a 
different path, attracted toward a 
deep forest of hemlock and pine, 
through which he vaguely recollected 
an old road leading from. hill to hill. 
He never arrived at the said path but, 
as so frequently happens to the wan- 
derer, the revelation of a lifetime 
brought a thanksgiving to his lip 
for his own erratic steps. Crushing 
the sweetfern and brake as he passed 
he had nearly reached the dark 
hemlock borders of the forest when 
he saw in front of him a rock, not so 
large as the one with the memorial 
shaft but yet a noble mass of gran- 
ite, a Gibraltar, one had thought, 
against any force short of dyna- 
mite. But the powers of nature, so 
slow to myopic humanity, so sure 
and perfect of attainment to herself, 
had been at work in her own sytematic 
unremitting fashion of the aeons. 
When the surgeon receives from the 
manufacturer his latest lancet, he 
enthusiastically admires the fine blade 
reduced, as it is to the slenderest possi- 
ble expression of metal. But there is 
a far finer instrument than this almost 
invisible edge which is to eliminate the 
evil, an instrument used by nature 
every day for the perfecting of crea- 


tion, in elaborating the content of- 


microscopic capillaries, in regulating 
the mysteries of the heart’s innermost 
cell, the pulses of the genius and the 
thrush, in the cohes‘on of a clod and 








the diffusion of the mayflower’s frag- 
rance. With the simplicity which 
marks all true grandeur, nature uses 
this same tool to fashion a thunder- 
bolt and to put the bloom on a berry. 
The name of it is Light. 

The rock was cleft by a V-shaped 
aperture, now thirty inches wide at 
the top, eight at the bottom and out 
of the V grew a birch, a noble tree with 
healthy, far-reaching limbs, abundant 
foliage and an air of victory that sits 
with no arrogance on nature’s own. 
“‘T have conquered,” says this birch, 
hard of texture, glossy of skin. The 
man regarding it recognized the vic- 
tory due to all who struggle to triumph 
over the death dealt out to every 
individual aspiration of holiness, every 
ideal of high fulfilment, every reform 
in a country’s government. The 
Traveler rested in front of the tree. 
How the hand of a Doré would have 
delighted in tracing on canvas the 
massive roots which had reared and 
heaved through the aperture, so small 
in the memory of man that a hare 
could not sneak through it. Having 
overcome “the oppressor’s wrong” 
they now support a perfect tree. As 
the roots curved and finally squared 
themselves, each inch of aggression 
against such hostile force demon- 
strated the power that belongs to 
Light alone. 

“Behold your Instructor!”’ 

How many know when Instruction 
with full, warm pulses stands before 
them? Like Galahad, men do not ask 
the zealous questions of an honest 
science. Galahad began first to ques- 
tion when “Life had taught him work 
and law” as all the learning of the 
nuns, all the worldly wisdom of Gur- 
nenanz, could not do. 
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Clouds, somewhere in the sky, but 
the Traveler’s eyes were too altar- 
railed by thought to search for cause 
while the effect was a beautiful corol- 
lary to the poem he was reading; clouds 
from somewhere purpled the moun- 
tains and Passaconway stood in 
royal robing; the bare shoulders of 
Chocorua rose in violet from the dark 
belt below. From pyramid to peak 
there hung the morning’s latest mantle 
of God’s light. 

The power of growth is light that 
can push asunder the rocks for her 
children. 

The only royalty of the universe is 
light, clothing the character of granite, 
the home of song, the aspiration of the 
heights with the vesture of unfading 
magnificence. 

Remembering the man with whom 
he had spent the foregoing evening, 
the Traveler returned to the white 
home where he, the only surviving 
grandson of the soldier-pastor, still 
came for recuperation from the city. 
He who saw what the grandfather 
foresaw, the home, the church, the 
library, the most recent inventions 
in practical use, the ‘fruitful field,’’ 
was warm with all the enthusiasm of 
any resident native over Tamworth 
and her surroundings. But the tales, 
rich in local color, which had unwound 
as links from the chain of memory the 
night before, found no sequels this 
morning. The Doctor and the Trav- 
eler, the man with the hand of a sur- 
geon, each a son of the hills, each with 
the heart of a poet that so rarely 
meets its fellow, walked toward the 
village, the two apart from things 
mundane, in that converse the richest 
part of which is the silence of a pro- 
found understanding. 





From the fair, fertile upland of old Rowley’s historied hill 

There came to young New Hampshire an ardent conquering will, 
Came to the wilderness as others said, to what he knew, 

With gift of prescient soul, was to align in avenue 

And homes for that posterity so dear to hope divine. 

Today a rock of reverend height remains as holy shrine 

Of him whose twofold soldierhood gave twofold liberty, 

But, cross the rugged pastures where the thrush’s jubilee 
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Each summer evening rings the hymn which cheers Chocorua’s breast, 
Where purple carpets caught by briar, hide many a nest, 

And there behold another rock as earth’s own monument: 

There wait and know there is a God. The Voice of the Ascent, 

Of greatest Love life ever knew, here speaks with Victory’s spell, 
The tree triumphant over death life’s watchword dares to tell: 
“Light is thy life, O man, as God is love and only love.”’ 

Light is thy holy strength. O cleanse thy heart till streams above 
No purer leap the heights and, with myself, the hardest foe 

That heart shall conquer well. Thy head shall bear o’er every woe 
And, benefactor of the weak,—that noblest empire yet,— 

Know thou thyself, 0 man! The golden rays of day that set 
Beyond my hemlock guard, shall find thee stark as I, and young 
When years have taught thee work and law as any lilt that’s sung. 


In vortices of faith, O man, let thy soul rise to God 
And time will prove why Tamworth paths thy feet this hour have trod. 


The thunder of hell-war now rolls on roads of the Old World 

And dynasties, all worn and waned in Heaven’s sight unfurled 
Their flags in month our freedom won. Death! is the watchword rung. 
Death rides apace for Teutons, Slavs of the same mother-tongue 
Must, for a moth-holed glove thrown down in Europe’s campus fair, 
Put out the life of brothers in this sweet summer air. 

Death, then, is emperor now o’er gold of ripening field 

And potentates, so-termed, to war’s insanity must yield. 

The challenge comes! Read right the contest of the troubled fools! 
Awakening to your task, remember God made men and tools 

But never said ‘‘ Men are but tools,”’ o’er one babe’s helpless brow 
Nor grudged the least pure reason’s leveling, freewill vow. 


America, art thou the light and hope of all the world? 

Then let our own well-proven Stars be valiantly unfurled, 

White signals of the soul! Prove to the fight’s red-running flood 

As proves above this riven rock each tender hope-filled bud, 

The God of all the universe is God of peace and home, 

Of work well-done, of symmetry of life, not martydom 

Of men, not rags of tinsel, ranting song, nor uniform 

Compelled upon the young, young hearts of men all strong and warm 

To aim toward a perfect earth by valiant stroke and will. 

By rock o’ercome, by impulse light knew nobly to fulfil, 

By all the crowns our sweetest Mays bring forth of sylvan green, 

By all the beauty, all the birth the patient years have seen, 

The wing its shadow and its rest, the nuptial song that stays 

The human soul in dim, unworded wonder why no praise 

Pours forth from human lip in tremor so divine and pure, 

By tree held sacred in the snow-bound north, by all its lure 

Of power and grace, America, break now the rock-bound life 

Of mind rebuffed, o’erdollared, stunned in narrowing, choking strife, 

And let the soul of every man know its own triumph now,— 

Emancipation of itself, its own unfettered brow. 

America, there is but one ideal for any race, 

God’s daughter to remain by right of light, by power of grace. 
Tamworth, N. H. 
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CONCORD BY THE MERRIMACK 
By Edna Dean Proctor 


[Written for the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the Charter of Concord.] 


Serene amid the meadows 
Her seasons come and go; 
To north her glorious mountains, 
Her ocean tides below. 
No capital she envies 
Its peak or plain or river— 
Fair Concord by the Merrimack, 
Whose fame is ours forever. 


She guards New Hampshire’s story 
Within as rare a shrine 

As Rome or Athens builded 
To those they held divine! 

For her sons come back to crown her— 
Their ties they cannot sever— 

Fair Concord by the Merrimack 
Whose fame is ours forever! 


Still may the years bring wisdom 
And honor to her halls; 
Still her proud state be eager 
To serve when valor calls, 
And see her Capital for aye 
Of light and joy the giver— 
Fair Concord by the Merrimack 
Whose fame is ours forever! 





BED-TIME 
By Frances M. Pray 


Win’ am a-whisperin’ high in de pine tree, 
Dark am a-fallin’ all quiet an’ slow, 

Come now, ma honey, yo haid is so heavy, 
Cayn’t fool yo mammy, yo’se tired I know. 


All de day long yo’s been runnin’ an’ playin’ 
Down in de fiel’ whar de creek win’ aroun’; 
Shut up dose eyelids, yo cayn’t keep dem open, 
Shut dem up close now, an’ lay yo haid down. 


Hear dat ole bull frog ’way down by de bayou, 
He say, “‘ De day am all gone, go an’ res’ ;” 
Sho, yo ain’t skeered, yo know nothin’ gwine get yo, 


Yo all is safe hyar on ole mammy’s breas’. 


All through de fiel’ hear the crickets a-hummin’, 
Hummin’ to yo, chile, so sof’ an’ so low, 

Slow now dey’re closin’ yo’re brown eyes so sleepy, 
Cayn’t fool yo’re mammy, yo’se tired I know. 
Tongaloo, Miss. 

















A WILDCAT STORY 
. By L. E. Bliss 


They were taking a tramping trip 
through the mountains and stopped 
at a famous hostelry- known as the 
White Mountain Inn. Mr. Ingleside 
was a man whom, once seen, you 
would never forget. He combined 
the splendid physique of one who had 
been fond of out-door life and sports 
with the intellectual lineaments of the 
true Bostonian. The cultured gentle- 
man was plainly visible in spite of the 
tramp garb he had donned for this 
occasion. His son, however, pos- 
sessed none of the father’s character- 
istics. Weak in face and figure, quiet 
to the point of inferiority, he sim- 
ply followed where his father led and 
echoed all his sentiments, and replied 
in monosyllables to all your questions. 
Yet, while less interesting than his 
father, there was a quiet something 
that belied the weakness of his face 
and gave evidence of reserve strength. 
Nor could one fail to note the tender- 
ness of affection with which each re- 
garded the other. 

“Frank will be in presently,” said 
his father, as he entered the cheery 
dining-room and stood warming him- 
self in the light of the blazing hearth. 
“He’s quite an old maid about ad- 
justing the contents of that knap-sack 
and getting acquainted with his new 
surroundings. I’ll wager, though, he 
could lay his hand on any article 
wanted at a minute’s notice.” Just 
then Frank entered with a face that 
bore evidence to a good scrub and 
neatly brushed hair, and together they 
sat down to their supper of smoking 
venison, roasted potatoes, hot bis- 
cuit, and maple sirup. 

“One doesn’t need a tramp trip to 
give him an appetite for a supper like 
this,’ said Mr. Ingleside. Frank 
characteristicly said nothing, but bus- 
ied himself assiduously in appeasing 
his hunger. 


After the evening meal was ended 


they sat before the open fire with 
maps and guide books planning the 
rest of the trip while the other board- 
ers regaled them with stories of ad- 
venture and tragedy, having for their 
setting the background of the White 
Hills. 

“‘Let’s see—From Boston to Port- 
land, from Portland to Gorham, 
thence on to Randolph, etc.,—Ah! 
Back through the Crawford! I have 
it all planned,” said Frank handing a 
slip of paper to his father. ‘ Yes, 
that suits me very well.” ‘Have 
you mended that gap in my snow- 
shoes? Good! We’ll have some hot 
soup in that thermos bottle and it 
will last a long time. Any wildcats in 
Tuckerman’s Ravine?” This laugh- 
ingly to the man who was _ just 
finishing the bear story. “No jok- 
ing, stranger,’ said the man in ques- 
tion, “‘ You are likely to find one this 
season of the year out looking for 
something to eat. They’re danger- 
ous, too, when they’re hungry.” 

“Ah well, I have a trusty flintlock! 
Now for-a night’s sleep.” 

Early in the following morning the 
two men set off for their long tramp, 
the knap-sack slung across the back 
of each by turns. The weather could 
hardly have been more favorable, keen 
and frosty enough to impart a health- 
ful glow, sunshiny and bright over- 
head, just enough crust to make easy 
walking. With long easy strides they 
walked on in silence, pausing now and 
then to snap their kodak on an es- 
pecially lovely bit of mountain scen- 
ery. At noon they halted in the 
shelter of a clump of firs for refresh- 
ments and night found them at the 
hut of the Appalachian Club on 
Mount Madison. They entered, and, 
exhausted by the day’s tramp, soon 
fell into refreshing slumber. 

At midnight Frank was awakened 
by a peculiar sound and after listen- 
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ing a few moments, awoke his father, 
also. 

“Father, I thought—I know—I 
heard a scream; it sounded like a wo- 
man’s voice!” 

““Pshaw—go to sleep. You’ve had 
-a nightmare.” 

“But father—there! Listen! I hear 
it again.” 

“Pon my word, I did hear some- 
thing.’”” And Mr. Ingleside rose upon 
his elbow and listened. 

In another second he bounded out 
of the bunk, hastily dressed, and 
seizing his rifle and a lantern, started- 
for the door. “It sounds more like 
the howl of an animal to me,” he 
muttered. 

“Hush, father go slow, don’t do 
anything rash, wait a minute, I’m 
coming. Here, leave that lantern 
and follow me with this flashlight— 
down there by the bushes—oh!”’ 

He stopped short, while a sound, 
half human, half animal, rent the air. 

““Can’t be a wolf, can it?”’ said Mr. 
Ingleside. 

““No, no, that isn’t the cry of a wolf, 
its—say, father, you don’t suppose its 
a wildcat, do you?” 

“By gad, its a woman. 
Frank.” 

““Nonsense father, are you crazed? 
how would a woman get up on this 
mountain at midnight in the dead of 
winter? Wake up! Yovwre not in 
Boston. This isn’t Ladies’ Night at 
the club, but—well I guess its wild- 
cat night at the Appalachian Club in 
the heart of the White Mountains. 
Did you.hear that? By the way, isn’t 
there a mountain in this region called 
Wildcat Mountain?”’ 

‘Don’t stop to fire geography ques- 
tions at me—your flashlight—over 
there by the ledge!”’ 

“Here she goes! By the shades of 
the great Theocritus!”’ 

Something they saw caused each 
man to stand as if rooted to the spot 
and a shiver caused not by the cold 
or mountain blast passed through 
their frames. As if by common im- 
pulse each turned a questioning glance 


Hurry, 
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into the other’s eye and then without 
speaking again, as if by common im- 
pulse, they made a dash in the direc- 
tion of the flashlight. 

On they sped in silence grim and 
foreboding—once and again a ball 
of light would pierce the utter black- 
ness—once only did Mr. Ingleside 
pause to examine his gun, and Frank 
stooped to dislodge from the ice two 
rocks with jagged edges. The strange 
cry had ceased and only for the tense, 
drawn expression on the two faces one 
might have thought there was nothing 
to fear. 

‘““We must be within a few yards of 
the ledge,’ said Frank, his voice 
tremulous with feeling. ‘‘Oh, father! 
Oh!”’ 

Just then a sound that seemed 
more terrible than any they had yet 
heard, a half human cry that savored 
of entreaty, fear, and wild despair 
mingled with animal-like savageness, 
rose upon the air. With faces white 
as the snow on which they trod the 
two men plunged on. Suddenly they 
stopped on a rise of ground that over- 
looked a deep ravine. 

No need of the flashlight now, for 
out of the clouds that opened as if by 
magic streamed the moon’s radiance. 
A strange picture presented itself. 
The gleaming whiteness beneath, the 
dark forms silhouetted on the hill, the 
ghostly ravine where two snarling 
animals faced each other, beyond the 
ravine a ledge, on the crest of the 
ledge—yes, a woman! 

Crack! One of the wildcats lay 
lifeless in the valley. The other with 
a maddening cry sprang up the hill- 
side. The woman on the ledge stood 
erect and motionless as if watch- 
ing the graceful panther-like tread. 
Legend says that if once the wildcat 
captures the eye of its would-be des- 
troyer, it holds him enthralled as if by 
a wondrous magic charm and paral- 
yzes the will. It almost seemed as if 


the story were to be verified in this 
instance, for both figures on the 
hillside stood as if petrified. Now 
bounding along, now creeping on- 
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ward came the creature until within a 
few feet of our friends it paused and 
with astrange purring sound crouched 
low in the snow, its open, panting jaws 
in full range of Mr. Ingleside. 

“No, you don’t,” said that gentle- 
man, as if suddenly aroused to life, 
and crack! went a shot straight into 
the open jaws. Infuriated beyond 
measure, the animal made the final 
spring and fastened its forepaws 
around Mr. Ingleside’s waist in a 
deathlike hug. Soon both were rol- 
ling in the snow made horribly red 
’ with blood from the wildcat’s dripping 
jaws. A desperate struggle ensued. 
Frank seemed to have lost all power 
to move. No sound broke the still- 
ness except the heavy panting of the 
contestants. Suddenly Frank hurled 
one of the sharp-edged rocks in a 
blind fashion toward the tumbling 
mass. The only effect was to dis- 
lodge the rifle from his father’s hands. 
Frightened into steadier aim he hurled 
with all his force the remaining weap- 
on of defence. This cut into the 
animal’s hide and with a terrific howl 
of pain and rage it turned upon 
Frank who dodged the spring just in 
time. Again and yet again with the 
same result. But Frank was becom- 
ing exhausted and the most skillful 
dodging would not avail in that third 
leap. 

Mr. Ingleside, stiffened and sore, 
had arisen to his feet and now seizing 
the rifle made his way slowly toward 
the wildcat, who, crouching low pre- 
pared for the fatal leap. But a numb- 
ness was creeping into the fore feet 
and shoulders and a great weakness 
showed itself in a shiver that passed 
through the whole body. The short, 
the terrible struggle, the intense cold 
were doing their work and, crash, 
it needed only that blow of the rifle 
to complete it. With a low moan 
the creature surrendered its life and 
the rifle, also, had done its last work 
as it lay in two pieces on the snow. 

For fully five minutes Frank and 
his father sat motionless looking at 
the handsome thing at their feet, then 


Frank went towards it as if moved by 
an irresistible impulse, and began 
stroking his side, “Poor creature! 
You made a brave fight,” he said. 
His father laughed uneasily and then 
—‘By Jove, Frank—the woman,— 
what in the deuce and how.” 

“T don’t know, but it’s up to us to 
see,’ said Frank and they made their 
way to the ledge. 

When they at length arrived, the 
woman was no longer erect, but sat 
huddled on the rock in a half-frozen, 
disconsolate heap, while a big St. Ber- 
nard dog fretted at its chains which 
were fastened securely to a bolt driven 
into the solid rock. 

Her story was soon told. 

A party of six had set out to cross 
the range including herself, her hus- 
band and brother and dog. She 
was a lover of botany and had lin- 
gered behind the others to gather 
rare specimens of mountain lichen. 
When her brother and her husband 
found the others had lost them, they 
told her to wait on the ledge while 
they found the others and left the 
dog with her for protection. As 
night came on they failed to appear 
but not so the wildcats, who had 
frightened her, she said, trying to 
laugh through her tears, out of a 
year’s growth. The dog had howled, 
she had tugged in vain at the chains, 
the wildcats had snarled, and she had 
shrieked. The combination of sounds 
had drawn Frank and his father 
thither. Then she began to sob as 
she feared she knew not what for her 
father and brother—yes, and the 
rest of the party. 

Frank and his father looked puz- 
zled, “The hut is the only solution 
I can see,”’ said Mr. Ingleside. ‘We 
can’t leave her here to freeze.” 

“T think I can manage the dog’s 
chains,” said Frank, “and we shall 
have to take the path around this 
side of the ledge.”’ 

It was four o’clock in the morning 
when they drew near the hut. They 
were surprised to see smoke curling 
from the chimney. The St. Bernard 











with sudden bound pulled the chain 
from Frank’s hand and, barking gaily, 
ran to the door. A moment later 
he returned and with him the stal- 
wart forms of two men. “Father, 
brother”? “Lucy” all in one breath. 
“‘And oh, here are Emma and Sue 
and Dick. But how—I don’t under- 
stand—I’’—Lucy had fainted. 

The sequel is not hard to guess. 
At the early breakfast they told how 
Emma and Dick and Sue had arrived 
at the hut. It must have been just 
after Frank and his father left the 
place. They had taken the wrong 
path and that accounted for the late- 
ness of the hour. Seeing the hut had 
been occupied, they imagined the rest 
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of the party were here and had stepped 
out to get some moonlight pictures. 
So, completely wearied by their long 
tramp, they slept soundly and had 
heard nothing till the barking of the 
dog aroused them. 

Lucy’s husband and brother, how- 
ever, had slept not at-all. They had 
heard the howling of the animals and 
had started back to rescue Lucy. By 
some awful blunder they had missed 
their way and by a circuitous route 
stumbled upon the hut at daybreak, 
while thinking they were going toward 
the ledge. 

“All roads lead to Rome”’ in Italy. 
All roads lead to the hut in the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire. 





A BUTTERCUP IDYL 
By L. Adelaide Sherman 


On a sea of buttercups, golden-bright, 

I am drifting on to my heart’s delight, 

Where daisies scattered far and free 

Are the tossing foam of this yellow sea, 

And my light dream-shallop rocks and swings, 
With its vision-sails like fairy wings. 


The apple orchards are islands; these 
Are fairer than famed Hespirides; 

Yet pause I not, but sail away 

To the open, shining gates of day, 
Where the rising sun has lightly spread 


Her scarf of amber and gold and red. 


I know if I pass through that wide-flung door 

That I and my boat return no more; 

For the rainbow land that beckons me 

Is the other shore of a soundless sea; 

So over this trembling pathway fT right 

I am sailing back to my heart’s delight. 
Contoocook, N. H. 














OLD DAYS AT LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 


By Bertha Greene 


Winnipesaukee, the largest lake in 
New Hampshire, is four hundred and 
seventy-two feet above sea level, and 
its waters cover an area of about 
seventy square miles, being in places 
two hundred feet deep; dotted with 
islands to the number of three hun- 
dred. The broken shore line is 
about one hundred and eighty-two 
miles around the lake. Eight New 
Hampshire towns lie along those 
shores; eight mountain peaks are to 
be seen from the center of its waters, 
Mount Washington, the loftiest peak 
of the White Mountain range, being 
one of these. 

One summer day I sailed over this 
lake called “Smile of the Great 
Spirit.” No fairer sheet of water has 
it been my lot to view, from all 
points; along the indented shore, 
across the broad reaches, or from 
the lake side of the attractive towns, 
along its banks. 


The mountains blend with a deeper hue, 

In variable shades to the azure blue. 

I drifted and dreamed with half-shut eyes, 
Till the sun hung low, in the cloudless skies: 


while my mind swung back to the time 
when this wild and beautiful mountain 
and lake region was inhabited by the 
red-man. Long before the pale-face 
crossed the Great-Water it was their 
fishing-ground for years. 


Here it was the Indian, his natural shelter 
found: 
Here he cut his bow and arrow: carved and 
shaped them for the fray, 
Brought his squaw and built his wigwam, 
« Fished and drifted, through the season: till 
came winter on its way. 


After the advent of the white man, 
these waters have carried the dusky 
savage in his bark canoe, and reflected 
from its surface, skulking bands at 
midnight, stealing down to the settle- 
ments toward the south, where from 
the inhabitants of those plantations 
along the rivers and bays, did the 


savage take toll of the people. There 
in great numbers did they suffer tor- 
ture, captivity, and death. The set- 
tlers, living as they did along the 
sea-shore, and the banks of its tribu- 
tary rivers, were in no position to 
contend against an enemy whose 
strong-hold was in a wilderness of 
danger; but many brave men have 


followed them, through its wild and 


hidden paths in summer, and when 
the wind howled across the lake in 
mid-winter, many times their only 
means of progress through drifting 
winter storms being snow-shoes. The 
camp-fires of peace, and of war, have 
burned on the surrounding mountain 
tops. These old hills have heard the 
savage war-cry, borne on the breeze 
across the lake, and echoing from hill 
to hill. 

When the earliest settlers of New 
England landed on our wild and rock- 
ribbed shores, this region was, in 
springtime, the meeting place of a 
number of different tribes of Indians. 
This lake was the great breeding 
ground of the shad fish; it was here 
they deposited their eggs, and so they 
multiplied, the Indians curing enough 
to last the long winter through. They 
built weirs, which were young trees 
driven into the mud, and interwoven 
with grasses and the willow. At the 
west side of the lake is the village of 
Weirs. It was there a fish weir stood, 
built of stone. It is said to have been 
there hundreds of years. By whom 
built is not known, or how many 
races of men it had helped to provide 
with fish. 

A band of Indians, composed of a 
number of different tribes, controlled 
these fishing grounds, having as their 
chief Passaconaway, who was called 
“The Statesman Sagamore.” They 
united against their mutual enemy, 
the Mohawks, in defence of this fishing 
ground, being known as the Penacook 








Nation. Inthe spring, when the shad 
were running, Passaconaway sent for 
all the tribes belonging to this nation, 
the old chieftain being there in full 
trappings. They came, the Agawams 
from the south; the Ossipees from 
their mountain top, overlooking the 
lake on the east; the Androscoggins 
from the river region in what is now 
Maine; bringing with them their 
squaws, medicine-men, prophets, their 
paraphernalia of battle, and the 
dance. Here the summer through 
they lived, and some died. 
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Here lies a brave chief in his lonely grave, 
His death dirge, a chant by the breaking wave, 
His cover a coat of the buck-deer skin, 

And his weapons of war were put therein. 


So this day I idly sailed and drifted, 
over one of Nature’s beauty spots, 
with a feeling that our ancestors, 


Even through the work and hardship; with 
the fear that they endured, 

They lived then as we are living; life and love 
with love assured. 

For our life is what we make it, children of 
the sons of men; 

Loving, sighing, laughing, crying, even now as 
it was then. 





SUNSET ON THE CONNECTICUT 
By Edith M. Child 


Day’s rush and action are over; 
The silence of evening falls, 
And to our weary spirits 
The glory of sunset calls 





To the brink of a westerning hillslope, 
’Neath which the river flows, 

And beyond, the grandeur of mountains, 
Flanked by dying day’s orange and rose. 


Below, calm and deep winds the river; 
Scarce a ripple it’s surface feels, 

And the shadow gloomily deepening 
Solemnly farther steals. 

The wondrous beauty of sky and water 
Enchanted the eye to behold; 

No marvel is it the river 
Should it close to her breast enfold. 


It seems the mysterious glory 

Is more than one’s soul can bear, 
When into the shadow-edged mirror 

Are cast the moon and a star. 
Mountain-top o’erhung by the crescent 

Met mountain-top and star at its feet, 
Both bathing in a pool of opal 

As sky-tints the river’s length greet. 


Too soon does the vision vanish, 
Softly sinking into night’s mystic shade. 
E’en our gaze of awe cannot stay it, 
The rich hues reluctantly fade. 
O, heart, imprison the beauty— 
Let the morrow’s tasks lighter seem 
For this pageant of the sunset, 
This touch of a heavenly gleam. 
Hanover, N. H. 

















NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. GEORGE F. TINKER 

Hon. George F. Tinker, ex-mayor of New 
London, Conn., died at his home in that city, 
May 4, 1915. 

Mr. Tinker was a native of the town of 
Marlow, born February 13, 1834, son of 
Nathan and Mary Ann (Stone) Tinker. He 
received an academical education, taught 
school for some time, and in 1855 removed 
with his father to New London and engaged 
with him in the meat business, continuing 
the same after his father’s death for many 
years. He was also extensively engaged in 
the manufacture of brooms. 

He was a Republican in politics, casting 
his first vote for John C. Fremont for presi- 
dent. He served several years in each branch 
of the New London City government and 
was chosen Mayor in 1888. He also served 
as a member of the legislature and upon the 
commission which erected the new Connecti- 
cut State Capitol at Hartford. In religion 
he was a Congregationalist, being a prominent 
member of the First Church of New London, 
and for thirty years superintendent of the 
Sunday School. He was deeply interested 
in benevolent and charitable work, and is 
reputed to have given more for worthy causes, 
in proportion to his means, than any other 
man in New London. He married Augusta 
R. Coombs of Winchester, N. H., who sur- 
vives, with one son, Rev. C. Perley Tinker of 
New York, and one daughter, Mrs. C. E. 
Stone of St. Paul, Minn. 


BENJAMIN F. DUTTON 


Benjamin F. Dutton, president and one of 
the founders of the well-known Houghton & 
Dutton Company, of Boston, died at his 
home in Malden, Mass., June 2, 1915. 

Mr. Dutton was born in Hillsborough, 
N. H., October 11, 1831, son of Ephraim and 
Phebe (Wilson) Dutton. He was educated 
in the town schools and at Norwich, Vt., and, 
in 1851, opened a commercial school in Alex- 
andria, Va., where he was successful for a 
time, but was called home by his father’s ill 
health, and engaged in the management of 
the store in Hillsborough, owned by the latter. 
In 1859 he went to Boston with the late 
John B. Smith, where they opened a small 
wares and millinery jobbing house on Devon- 
shire Street. Mr. Smith soon retired to enter 
manufacturing, and one Wyman became a 
partner in the concern. Subsequently he 
had other partners, till, in 1874, he united 
with Samuel S. Houghton in the firm of 
Houghton & Dutton, whose remarkable suc- 
cess in business has had few parallels in the 
mercantile history of New England. This 
firm is reputed to have been the first in the 
country to employ women behind the counter. 

Mr. Dutton had a magnificent estate in 


Malden, embracing seventy-five acres, known 
as “‘Glen Rock,” which was adorned by every 
device of the landscape gardener’s art, and 
in which he took great pride, as he did in his 
large stable of fine horses. He was a Demo- 
crat in politics, his first vote being cast for 
Franklin Pierce, also a native of Hillsborough, - 
for president. In religion he was a Congre- 
gationalist. He was prominent in Masonry 
and a member of De Molay Commandery, 
K. T. of Boston. 

Mr. Dutton was twice married. His first 
wife was Harriet Hatch of Hillsborough, and 
his second, who survives him, Harriet M. 
Conant. He leaves seven children, two sons 
and five daughters. Harry Dutton of Mal- 
den is first vice-president, and George C. 
Dutton, also of Malden, is second vice-presi- 
dent of Houghton & Dutton Company. The 
daughters are Mrs. J. B. Claus of Malden, 
Mrs. B. D. Peaslee, of Hillsborough, N. H., 
Mrs. Alfred Lounsbury of Washington, 
D. C., Mrs. Alexander MacGregor of Malden, 
whose husband is treasurer of Houghton & 
Dutton Company and Mrs. L. C. Jones of 
Falmouth, Mass. 


HON. GEORGE H. STOWELL 


Hon. George H. Stowell, born in Cornish, 
October 28, 1835, died in Claremont, May 
19, 1915. ; a 

Mr. Stowell was the son of "Amasa and 
Betsey (Spaulding) Stowell. He located in 
Claremont in early life, wheré-héswas_long 
and successfully engaged in the hardware 
business, and later, in manufacturing»cand 
amassed a handsome fortune. also 
— in. public life. A comprehensive 

iographical notice of Mr. Stowell appeared 
in the November-December number of the 
Granite Monraty last year. He married, 
December 25, 1857, Sarah G. Field of Chester, 
Vt., who died in 1908, their only daughter 
having previously deceased. 

Mr.“Stowell left the main portion of his 
large estate, estimates at about a quarter 
of a million dollars, for a hospital in Clare- 
mont, though he made several other bequests, 
including $10,000 as an endowment for the 
Stowell Free Library in Cornish, which he 
gave his native town a few years since, and 
$5,000 for the Universalist church of Clare- 
mont. 


COL. ALBERT H. HOYT 


Albert Harrison Hoyt, for nearly forty 
years past a clerk in the United States Sub- 
Treasury at Boston, died of heart failure, 
June 10, 1915. 

He was a native of Sandwich, N. H., born 
December 6, 1826. He was educated at 
Wesleyan University, and received the degree 
of A. M. from Dartmouth College in 1878. He 
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served as commissioner of Common schools 
for Rockingham County in 1852-3, was 
admitted to the bar in 1855, and practised at 
Portsmouth from 1857 to 1861, serving as 
city solicitor in 1857-9. At the outbreak of 
the Civil War he was appointed a paymaster 
in the army, served throughout the contest, 
and was brevetted colonel. 

In Boston, Colonel Hoyt was for many 
years actively connected with the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society. He was 
an Episcopalian and a communicant of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. He married in 1860 Sarah 
F. Green, of Elizabeth, New Jersey, who 
died in June, 1893. They had one son, who 
died in infancy. 


HON. WILLIAM P. CHAMBERLAIN 


William Perry Chamberlain, born in Swan- 
zey, June 2, 1833, died at his home in Keene, 
June 9, 1915. 

He was a son of John and Sylvia (Perry) 
Chamberlain, and was educated in the public 
schools and Keene Academy. In early life 
he was deeply interested in music, and was a 
member of a musical company organized by 
the famous Ossian E. Dodge, in which he 
was first tenor. While with this company 
he composed the patriotic song “Hurrah 
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for Old New England.” Later he organized 
the Chamberlain Concert Company, which 
he managed for several years, but retired 
from the musical field in 1861 and engaged 
in mercantile business, first in Felchville, 
Vt., but removed to Keene in 1869, where he 
was in the shoe trade for a time, but later 
engaged in the dry goods business, in which 
he was very successful. For more than 
twenty years past, his son-in-law, Frank 
Huntress, has been his partner in a chain of 
stores known as the Chamberlain syndicate, 
in New Hampshire, Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Chamberlain was a Republican in 
politics and active in public life. He served 
in the Keene city council, in the legislature 
in 1878-9 and in the State Senate in 1885-6. 
He was a special railroad commissioner several 
years, long president of the trustees of the 
Keene public library, a Congregationalist, 
and prominent in Masonry. 

January 8, 1857, Mr. Chamberlain mar- 
ried Harriet Elizabeth Person, who died 
August 17, 1895, leaving one daughter, Berdia 
Alice, wife of Hon. Frank Huntress of Keene. 
Another daughter died in infancy. He was 
again married March 16, 1897, to Ellen M. 
Atwood, who survives him. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


The next important town anniversary cele- 
bration to be held in the state, so far as known, 
is the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
celebration of the town of Hopkinton. The 
town was incorporated one hundred and fifty 
years ago, on the 10th of January, last, but it 
was deemed advisable to defer the celebration 
till the summer season, with a view to a gen- 
eral reunion, on that occasion, of the sons and 
daughters of the old town, of whom there are a 
goodly nuniber in all parts of the country. It 
has, accordingly, been determined to cele- 
brate on Sunday and Monday, August 29 and 
30, immediately following Old Home Week, 
the union religious service occurring on Sun- 
day evening, and the celebration proper on 
Monday, both services being held at Hopkin- 
ton Village. It is understood that the Rev. 
Charles E. Harrington, at one time pastor of 
the South Congregational Church, Concord, 
and now engaged in educational work in the 
South, who is a native of the town, will give 
the principal address. 





Reports thus far received indicate no re- 
laxation of interest in Old Home Week, 
which occurs this year August 21 to 28 in- 
clusive, the third Saturday in August’ occur- 
ring on the first mentioned date. While some 
towns holding observances last year will not 
do so this, others not heretofore celebrating 


have fallen into line and are arranging for 
fitting observance of this now widely popular 
institution. 





The annual summer outing of the New 
Hampshire Board of Trade will be held 
this year on Thursday, July 29, the town of 
Jaffrey, in the grand Monadnock region, being 
the objective point, which will be reached, 
generally, by auto, from the central, south- 
ern and western parts of the state. A public 
meeting will be held in the afternoon, which 
will be addressed, it is expected, by ex-Public 
Service Commissioner Benton, Commissioner 
of Agriculture Felker, Senator Hollis and Con- 
gressman Wason. 


The Governor and Council have ap- 
pointed William T. Gunnison of Rochester, 
law partner of ex-Governor Felker, a member 
of the Public Service Commission, to succeed 
John E. Benton of Keene, term expired. 
The Governor desired Mr. Benton’s reap- 
pointment, but the Council refused confirma- 
tion Confirmation was also refused in the 





case of Edmund Sullivan, of the old license 
commission, whom the Governor desired as a 
member of the new excise board. Robert 
Jackson of Concord was, therefore, named as 
the minority member, along with H. W. Keyes 
of Haverhill and Frank W. Ordway of Milford. 
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